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TO HANS CHRISHAN ANDERSEN. 



My dear Andersen, 

I herewith send you what in fact is your own al- 
ready — some of your charming. Stories, in the lan- 
guage of that country where your works, and lately 
yourself, have met with so hearty a welcome. 

The translation of ** Little Tuk '^ was begun, you 
know, in your own room in London, oeli day whil0 
I was awaiting your return. You wefe surprise^ 
and pleased to find me so employed ; and your word^, 
when I asked if you would like me to do the others — 
"Oh, yes! Certainly! Pray do them all!" — deter- 
mined me at once to complete the collection, part of 
which I had already sent you in 1846. They were, 
moreover, made doubly interesting by all you told 
me about them, and of the circumstances under which 
they were written. 

1 ou see, then, I do " remember the fairy tales," 
as you write to me in your last letter ; and as this 
little Volume which contains them — independent of 
the authorship — is thus in many ways connected 
with yourself, and with your stay in England, where 
we were so much together, allow me to beg you will 
accept it in remembrance of those pleasant hours, 
which (1 think I may say it) will not soon be forgot 
ten by either of us. 

Yours, dear Andersen, 

Faithfully and sincerely, 
Charles Boner. 

Donaa Staaf, near Ratbbon, 
August 6th, 1847. 
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TO THI 



YOUNG READERS OF THESE TALES. 



Mt dear little Friends, — 

Here is another Volume of Andersen's 
charming Stories for you ; and I am sure 
you will be glad to get it For my part, 
I am always delighted to find one that I 
do not happen to have yet seen; and as 
I know the others pleased you — for I have 
heard so, both directly and indirectly, from 
a great many people, and not only English 
children, but Irish children too; and as to 
the children in Scotland, you will see pres- 
ently how much they like them — there 
can be no doubt that you all will be over- 
joyed to have a few more of these stories 
told you. ^ 

1 
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55 INTRODUCTION. 

And there is no one who participates 
in this delight more than — whom do you 
think ? Why, than Andersen himself ! He 
is so happy that his Tales have been thus 
joyfully received, and that they have found 
their way to the hearts and sympathies of 
you all. He speaks of it with evident 
pleasure ; and it is not vanity, but his kind 
aflFectionate nature, which inclines him to 
mention such little occurrences as prove 
how firm a hold his writings have taken 
on the minds of the young and gentle na- 
tured. " So much praise might," he says, 
*' spoil a man, and make him vain. Yet 
no, it doe3 not spoil him : on the contrary, 
it makes him better ; it purifies his thoughts, 
and this must give one the impulse and 
the will to deserve it all." He was so 
pleased to hear, and I, you may be sure, 
was equally pleased to tell him, what had 
been written to me by a friend a short 
time before — that several little boys and 
girls. Miss Edgeworth's nephews and nieces, 
were so delighted with the "Tales from 
Denmark," that they not only read and re- 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 

read them continually, but used to act the 
stories together in their play hours ! 

And a certain little dark-eyed thing of 
my acquaintance, "little Nelly," or "the 
little gipsey," as I sometimes call her, 
knows the whole story of " EUie and the 
Pretty Swallow" by heart; and another 
"wee thing" that cannot yet read, but is 
always wanting to have stories told her, 
knows all about Kay and Gerda, and the 
flower garden, and how Gerda went to look 
for her brother, inquiring of everybody she 
met, and how at last the good sister found 
him. 

In Copenhagen, as Andersen himself told 
me, all the children know him. "And," 
he said, with a countenance that shewed 
such homage was dearer to him than the 
more splendid honors paid as tributes to 
his genius, "as I walk along the street, 
the little darlings nod and kiss their hands 
to me ; and they say to one another, 
* There's Andersen ! ' and then some more 
run and wave their hands. Oh yes, they 
all know me. But sometimes, if there be 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

one who does not, then, perhaps, his mam- 
ma will say, * Look, that is he \vho wrote 
the story you read the other day, and 
that you liked so much ; ' and so we soon 
get acquainted." And this popularity de- 
lights him more than anything; and you 
surely cannot call it vanity. 

In the account he has written of his 
life, he relates a circumstance that hap- 
pened to him at Dresden; and it is so 
pretty that I insert it here. He writes: 
" An evening that for me was particularly 
interesting I spent with the royal family, 
who received me most graciously. Here 
reigned the same quiet that is found in 
private life in a happy family. A whole 
troop of amiable children, all belonging to 
Prince John, were present. The youngest 
of the princesses, a little girl who knew 
that I had written the story of * The Fir- 
Tree,' began familiarly her conversation 
with me in these words ; * Last Christmas 
we also had a fir-tree, and it stood here 
in this very room.' Afterwards, when she 
was taken to bed earlier than the others, 
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INTRODUCTION. 5 

and had wished her parents and the king 
and queen * Good night/ she turned round 
once more at the half-closed door, and 
nodded to me in a friendly manner, and 
as though we were old acquaintance. I 
was her prince of the fairy tale." 

But it is not the praise of the great, 
or the admiration of the court, on which he 
sets most value, as you will see by the 
following extract from a letter which I 
received from him to-day, only an hour or 
two ago. It is about his stay in England, 
and his visit to the north, after I had left 
him, and I am sure he will not mind my 
sharing thus much of what he writes to 
me with you. ** The hearty welcome I 
met with in Scotland moved me greatly. 
My writings were so well known, I found 
so many friends, that I can hardly take in 
so much happiness. But I must relate you 
one instance : in Edinburgh I went with 
a party of friends to Heriot's Hospital, 
where orphan children are taken care of 
and educated. We were all obliged to 
inscribe our names in the visitors' book. 
1* 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 

The porter read the names, and asked if 
that was Andersen the author ; and when 
some one answered * Yes,' the old man fold- 
ed his hands, and gazed quite in ecstasy at 
an old gentleman who was with us, and 
said, *Yes, yes! he is just as I had al- 
ways fancied him to myself — the venerable 
white hair — the mild expression — yes, that 
is Andersen ! ' They then explained to 
him that I was the person. * That young 
man ! ' he exclaimed ; * Why generally such 
people, when one hears about them, are 
either dead or very old.' When the story 
was told me, I at first thought it was a 
joke; but the porter came up to me in 
a most touching manner, and told me how 
he and all the boys en]tered so entirely 
and heartily into my stories. It so af- 
fected me that I almost shfed tears." 

This is indeed popularity ! 

Now I dare say you thought that the 
little princes and princesses in a king's 
palace had tastes and feelings very different 
from a poor charity boy; but you see, 
although so different in rank, they were 
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INTRODUCTION. 7 

alike in one thing — they were both chil- 
dren ; and childhood, if left to itself, is in 
all situations the same. 

And do you know, too, my little friends, 
that you are very excellent critics? Yes, 
most sage and excellent critics ; though I 
dare say not one of you even ever dreamt 
of such a thing. But it is, nevertheless, 
true; and not some, but all of you, whe- 
ther in England, Scotland, or Ireland — the 
little boys in Heriot's Hospital, and the 
little princess at Dresden who knew the 
story of " The Fir-Tree." For without one 
dissentient voice you have passed favor- 
able judgment on these stories: in your 
estimation of them you were unanimous. 

Yet when they first appeared in Den- 
mark, some of the critics by profession 
found fault with them, and wondered, as 
they said, how an author who had written 
works of greater pretension, could think of 
making his appearance with something so 
childish as these tales. And some kind 
friends, grown-up people, whose opinion 
was not unimportant, advised him by all 
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8 INTRODUCTION. 

means to give up writing such stories, as 
he had no talent for them; and it was 
only later, that, to use Anderson's own 
words, ** every door and heart in Denmark 
was open to them." But all of you, not 
critics by profession, you welcomed them 
at once ; directly you saw them, you per- 
ceived their beauty — you cherished and 
gave them a place in your heart. And 
this is the reason why I say that you are 
sage and excellent critics ; and if you can 
preserve the same simple-heartedness, find- 
ing pleasure in what is natural and truthful, 
and allow yourselves to be guided by the 
instincts of your pure uncorrupted nature, 
you may always be so. 

You will like to know that Thorwaldsen, 
the great Thorwaldsen, loved to hear An- 
dersen repeat these tales. It is true he 
has quite a peculiar way of relating them, 
which adds greatly to their charm. I 
begged him one day to tell me the story 
of "The Top and Ball," and he immedi- 
ately sat down on the sofa and began. 
Though I knew it by heart from begin- 
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ning to end, so often had I read it over, 
yet it now seemed quite new, from his 
manner of telling it ; and I was as amused, 
and laughed as much, as though I had 
never heard it before. That very pretty 
one, " Ole Luckoie," was written when in 
the society of Thorwaldsen; and "often 
at dusk," so Andersen relates; " when the 
family circle were sitting in the summer- 
house, would Thorwaldsen glide gently in, 
and, tapping me on the shoulder, ask, 
'Are we little ones to have no story to- 
night ? ' It pleased him to hear the same 
story over and over again ; and often, while 
employed on his grandest works, he would 
stand with a smiling countenance and listen 
to the tale of ' Top and Ball,' and * The 
Ugly Duck.' " The last is my favorite 
also. 

From Rome, where this occurred, you 
must now take a jump with me to Ham- 
burg; for I have to tell you an anecdote 
that happened there to Andersen, also 
about his stories, which he relates in his 
" Liife." He had gone to see Otto Speck- 
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ter, whose clever and characteristic pic- 
tures most of you will certainly know, and 
he intended to go afterwards to the play. 
Speckter accompanied him. "We passed 
an elegant house. * We must first go in 
here, my dear friend,' said he; *a very 
rich family lives there, friends of mine, 
friends of your tales ; the children will be 
overjoyed — ' *But the Opera,' said I. ' Only 
for two minutes,' he replied, and drew me 
into the house, told my name, and the 
circle of children collected round me. *And 
now repeat a story,' he said ; ' only a sin- 
gle one.' I did so, and hurried to the 
theatre. *That was a strange visit,' I 
said. * A capital one ! a most excellent 
one ! ' shouted he. * Only think ! the chil- 
dren are full of Andersen and his fairy 
tales : all of a sudden he stands in the 
midst of them, and relates one himself, 
and then he is gone — vanished. Why, 
that very circumstance is a fairy tale for 
the children, and will remain vividly in 
their memory. It amused me too.' " 

You will be getting impatient, I am 
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afraid. However, before I finish I must 
tell you something about the stories in 
this Volume. The translation of them I 
had begun in Andersen's room, and when 
he came in, we began talking about them, 
one of which, '* The Little Girl with the 
Matches," I had read in his absence. I 
told him how delighted I was with it — 
that I found it most exquisitely narrated ; 
but that how such a thing came into his 
head, I could not conceive. He then said 
*' That was written when I was on a visit 
at the Duke of Augustenburg's. I received 
a letter from Copenhagen from the editor of 
a Danish almanac for the people, in which 
he said he was very anxious to have some- 
thing of mine for it, but that the book was 
already nearly printed. In the letter were 
two wood-cuts, and these he wished to make 
use of, if only I would write something to 
which they might serve as illustrations. 
One was the picture of a little match girl, 
exactly as I have described her. It was 
from the picture that I wrote the story — 
wrote it, surrounded by splendor and re- 
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joicing, at the castle of Grauenstein, in 
Schleswig." 

*' And Little Tuk," said I. — " Oh ! ^Little 
Tuk,'" answered he, laughing; "I will tell 
you all about him. When in Oldenburg I 
lived for some time at the house of a friend, 
the Counsellor von E * * *. The children's 
names were Charles and Gustavo (Augus- 
ta ?), but the little boy always called him- 
self ^Tuk.' He meant to say * Charles,' 
but he could not pronounce it otherwise. 
Now once I promised the dear little things 
that I would put them in a fairy tale, and 
so both of them appeared, but as poor chil- 
dren, in the story of * Little Tuk.' So you 
see, as reward for all the hospitality I re- 
ceived in Germany, I take the German 
children, and make Danes of them." 

You see he can make a story out of any- 
thing. "They peep over his shoulder," 
as he once wrote to me, a long time ago. 
And one time, when he was just going to 
set oflf on a journey, his friend said to him, 
" My little Erich possesses two leaden sol- 
diers, and he has given one of them to me 
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for you, that you may take it with you on 
your travels." 

Now I should not at all wonder if this 
were the very " Resolute Leaden Soldier " 
you read of in the "Talks from Denmark;" 
but this one, it is true, was a Turk, and I 
don't think the other was. And then, too, 
there is nothing said about this one hav- 
ing but one leg. However, it may be the 
same after all. 

As to the tale called "The Naughty 
Boy," that, it is true, is an old story. The 
poet Anacreon wrote it long, long ago ; but 
Andersen has here re-told it in so humorous 
a manner, that it will no doubt amuse you 
as much as though it had been written 
originally by him. He has given the whole, 
too, quite another dress; and "the naughty 
boy " himself he has tricked out so droUy, 
and related such amusing tricks of him, 
that I think Mr. Andersen had better take 
care the young rogue does not play him a 
sly turn some day or other, for the little in- 
corrigible rascal respects nobody. 

Before I say farewell, there is one thing I 
s 
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must tell you ; which is, there are two per- 
sons you certainly little think of, to whom 
you owe some thanks for the pretty tales of 
Andersen that have so greatly delighted 
you, as well as for those he may still write. 
You will never guess who they are, so I 
will tell you. They are Frederick VL, the 
late, and Christian VIII., the present King 
of Denmark. The former gave Andersen 
a pension to relieve him from the necessity 
of depending on his pen for bread ; so that, 
free from cares, he was able to pursue his 
own varied fancies. Though not much, it 
was sufficient ; but the present king, who 
has always been most kind to your friend 
Andersen — for so you surely consider him — 
increased his pension considerably, in order 
that he might be able to travel, and follow 
in full liberty the bent of his genius. 

Now, do you not like a king who thus 
holds out his hand to genius, who delights 
to honor the man who has done honor to 
their common country, and who is proud to 
interest himself in his fate as in that of a 
friend? And this King Christian VIII. does. 
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Am I not right, then, in saying that you 
owe him your thanks 7 

Farewell, my little friends, and believe 
that I am always ready and willing to serve 
you. 

Charles Boner. 

DoDto Staaf, near Rttiibon, 
September 19, 1847. 
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THE DREAM 



LITTLE TUK. 



Yes, that was little Tuk : in reality his 
name was not Tuk, but that was what he 
called himself before he could speak plain : 
he meant it for Charles, and it is all well 
enough if one do but know it. He had now 
to take care of his little sister Augusta, who 
was much less than himself, and he was, 
besides, to learn his lesson at the same 
time; but these two things would not do 
together at all. There sat the poor little 
fellow with his sister on his lap, and he 
sSng to her all the songs he knew ; and he 
2* 
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18 THE DREiLM OF 

glanced the while from time to time into 
the geography-book that lay open before 
him. By the next morning he was to have 
learnt all the towns in Zealand by heart, 
and to know about them all that is possible 
to be known. 

His mother now came home, for she had 
been out, and took little Augusta on her 
arm. Tuk ran quickly to the window, and 
read so eagerly that he pretty nearly read 
his eyes out ; for it got darker and darker, 
but his mother had no money to buy a 
candle. 

" There goes the old washerwoman over 
the way," said his mother,"as she looked 
out of the -window. " The poor woman 
can hardly drag^herself along, and she must 
now drag the pail home from the fountain : 
be a good boy, Tukey, and run across and 
help the old woman, won't you ? " 

So Tuk'^ran over quickly and helped her; 
but when he came back again into the room 
it was quite dark, and as to a light, there 
was no thought of such a thing. He was 
now to go to bed ; that was an old turn-up 
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bedstead : in it he lay and thought about 
his geography lesson, and of Zealand, and 
of all that his master had told him. He 
ought, to be sure, to have read over his les- 
son again, but that, you know, he could not 
do. He therefore put his geography-book 
under his pillow, because he had heard that 
was a very good thing to do when one 
wants to learn one's lesson ; but one can- 
not, however, rely upon it entirely. Well, 
there he lay, and thought and thought, and 
all at once it was just as if some one kissed 
his eyes and mouth : he slept, and yet he 
did not sleep ; it was as though the old 
washerwoman gazed on him with her mild 
eyes and said, " It were a great sin if you 
were not to know your lesson to-morrow 
morning. You have aided me, I therefore 
will now help you ; and the loving God will 
do so at all times." And all of a sudden 
the book under Tuk's pillow began scraping 
and scratching. 

"Kickery-ki! kluk! kluk ! kluk ! " — 
that was an old hen who came creeping 
along, and she was from Kjoge. '^I am a 
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Kjoger hen," * said she, and then she re- 
lated how many inhabitants there were 
there, and about the battle that had taken 
place, and which, after all, was hardly 
worth talking about. 

" Kribledy, krabledy — plump ! " down 
fell somebody : it was a wooden bird, the 
popinjay used at the shooting-matches at 
Prastoe. Now he said that there were just 
as many inhabitants as he had nails in his 
body ; and he was very proud. " Thor- 
walsden lived almost next door to me.t 
Plump ! here I lie capitally." 

But little Tuk was no longer lying down : 



* Kjoge, a town in the bay of Kjoge. " To see the Ejoge 
hens," is an expression similar to " shewing a child Lon- 
don/' which is said to be done by taking his head in both 
hands, and so lifting him off the ground. At the inyasioa 
of the English in 1807, an encounter of a no very glorious 
nature took place between the Britbh troops and the undis- 
ciplined Danish militia. 

t Prastde, a still smaller town than Kj6ge. Some hun- 
dred paces from it lies the manor-house Ny S6e, where 
Thorwaldsen generally sojourned during his stay in Den- 
mark, and where he called many of his immortal works into 
existence. 
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all at once he was on horseback. On he 
went at full gallop, still galloping on and 
on. A knight with a gleaming plume, and 
most magnificently dressed, held him before 
him on the horse, and thus they rode 
through the wood to the old town of Bor- 
dinborg, and that was a large and very 
lively town. High towers rose fix)m the 
castle of the king, and the brightness of 
many candles streamed from all the win- 
dows ; within was dance and song, and 
King Waldemar and the young richly at- 
tired n&aids of honor danced together. The 
morn now came ; and as soon as the sun 
appeared, the whole town and the king's 
palace crumbled together, and one tower 
after the other ; and at last only a single 
one remained standing where the castle had 
been before, "* and the town was so small 
and poor, and the schoolboys came along 
with their books under their arm, and said, 

* Bordinborg, in the reign of King Waldemar a consid- 
erable place, now an unimportant little town. One soliiarj 
tower only, and some remains of a wall, shew where the 
castle once stood. 
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*<2000 inhabitants!" but that was not true, 
for there were not so many. 

And Httle Tukey lay in his bed : it 
seemed to him as if he dreamed, and yet 
as if he were not dreaming ; however, 
somebody was close beside him. 

"Little Tukey! little Tukey ! " cried some 
one near. It was a seaman, quite a little 
personage, so little as if he were a midship- 
man ; but a midshipman it was not. 

"Many remembrances from Corsor.* That 
is a town that is just rising into importance; 
a lively town that has steam-boats and stage- 
coaches ; formerly people called it ugly, but 
that is no longer true. I lie on the sea, " 
said Corsor; "I have high-roads and gar- 
dens, and I have given birth to a poet who 
was witty and amusing, which all poets are 
not. I once intended to equip a ship that 
was to sail all round the earth ; but I did 
not do it, although I could have done so : 

* Corsor, on the Great* Belt, called, formerlyi before the 
introduction of steam-vessels, when travelers were often 
obliged to wait a long time for a favorable wind, ** the most 
tiresome of towns." The poet Baggesen was bom here. 
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and then, too, I smell so deliciously, for close 
before the gate bloom the most beautiful 
roses. '' 

Little Tuk looked, and all was red and 
green before his eyes ; but as soon as the 
confusion of colors was somewhat over, all 
of a sudden there appeared a wooded slope 
close to the bay, and high up above stood 
a magnificent old church, with two high 
pointed towers. From out the hill-side 
spouted fountains in thick streams of water, 
so that there was a continual splashing: 
and close beside them sat an old king with 
a golden crown upon his white head : that 
was King Hroar, near the fountains, close 
to the town of Roeskilde, as it is now called. 
And up the slope into the old church went 
all the kings and queens of Denmark, hand 
in hand, all with their golden crowns ; and 
the organ played and the fountains rustled. 
Little Tuk saw all, heard all. " Do not for- 
get the diet," said King Hroar.* 

* Roeskilde, once the capital of Denmark. The town 
takes its name from King Hroar, and the many fountains in 
the neighborhood. In the beautiful cathedral the greater 
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Again all suddenly disappeared. Yes, 
and whither ? It seemed to him just as if 
one turned over a leaf in a book. And now- 
stood there an old peasant-woman, who 
came from Soroe,* where grass grows in the 
market-place. She had an old grey linen 
apron hanging over her head and back : it 
was so wet, it certainly must have beeu 
raining. '^ Yes, that it has," said she ; and 
she now related many pretty things out of 
Holberg's comedies, and about Waldemar 
and Absalon ; but all at once she cowered 
together, and her head began shaking back- 
wards and forwards, and she looked as she 
were going to make a spring. ^' Croak! 
croak ! " said she : ** it is wet, it is wet ; there 
is such a pleasant death-like stillness in 
Soroe!" She was now suddenly a frog, 

Dumber of the kings and queens of Denmark are interred. 
In Roeskilde, too, the members of the Danish diet as- 
sembled. 

* Sorde, a Tery quiet little town, beautifully situated, sur- 
rounded by woods and lakes. Holberg, Denmark's Molidre, 
founded here an academy for the sons of the nobles. The 
poets Hauch and Ingemann were apppointed professors here. 
The latter lives there still. 
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" Croak ; ^ and now she was an old woman. 
"One must dress according to the weather," 
said she. " It is wet, it is wet. My town is 
just like a bottle; one gets in by the neck, and 
by the neck one must get out again ! In 
former tim^ I had the finest fish, and now 
I have fresh rosy-oheeked boys at the 
bottom of the bottle, who learn wisdom, 
Hebrew, Greek, — croak!" When she 
spoke it sounded just like the noise of frogs, 
or as if one walked with great boots over a 
moor: always the same tone, so uniform 
and so tiring that little Tuk fell into a good 
sound sleep, which, by the bye, could not 
do him any harm. 

But even in this sleep there came a dream, 
(X whatever else it was : his little sister 
Augusta, she with the blue eyes and the 
fair curling hair, was suddenly a tall beau- 
tiful girl, and without having wings, was 
yet able to fly; and she now flew over Zea- 
land — over the green woods and the blue 
lakes. 

" Do you hear the cock crow, Tukey ? 
cock^a-doodle-4oo? The cocks are flying 
3 
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up from Kjoge ! You will have a farai-yard, 
so large, oh ! so very large ! You will suffer 
neither hunger nor thirst ! You will get on 
in the world ! You will be a rich and 
happy man ! Your house will exalt itself 
like King Waldemar's tower, and will be 
richly decorated with marble statues, like 
that at Prastoe. You understand what I 
mean. Your name shall circulate with re- 
nown all round the earth, like unto the ship 
that was to have sailed from Corsor : and 
in Roeskilde " 

" Do not forget the diet ! " said King 
Hroar. 

." Then you will speak well and wisely, 
little Tukey: and when at last you sink 
into your grave, you shall sleep as qui- 
etly" 

" As if I lay in Soroe," said Tuk, awak- 
ing. It was bright day, and he was now 
quite unable to call to mind his dream; 
that, however, was not at all necessary, for 
one may not know what the future will 
bring. 

And out of bed he jumped, and read in 
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his book, and now all at once he knew his 
whole lesson. And the old washerwoman 
popped her head in at the door, nodded to 
him friendly, and said, ** Thanks, many- 
thanks, my good child, for your help! May 
the good ever-loving God fulfil your love- 
liest dream ! " 

Little Tukey did not at all know what he 
had dreamed, but the loving God knew it. 
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There lived once upon a time an old poet, 
a thoroughly kind old poet. As he was sit- 
ting one evening in his room, a dreadful 
storm arose without, and the rain streamed 
down from heaven; but the old poet sat 
warm and comfortable in his chimney- 
corner, where the fire blazed and the roast- 
ing apple hissed. 

** Those who have not a roof over their 
heads will be wetted to the skin," said the 
good old poet. 

''Oh let me in ! let me in ! I am cold, and 
I 'm so wet ! " exclaimed suddenly a child, 
that stood crying at the door and knocking 
for admittance, while the rain poured down 
and the wind made all the windows rattle. 
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'* Poor thing ! " said the old poet, as he 
went to open the door. There stood a little 
boy, quite naked, and the water ran down 
from his long golden hair ; he trembled with 
cold, and had he not come into a warm 
room he would most certainly have per- 
ished in the frightful tempest. 

"Poor child!" said tliie old poet, as he 
took the boy by the hand. "Come in, 
come in, and I will soon restore thee ! Thou 
shalt have wine and roasted apples, for 
thou art verily a charming child ! " And 
the boy was so really. His eyes were like 
two bright stars; and although the water 
trickled down his hair, it waved in beauti- 
ful curls. He looked exactly like a little 
angel, but he was so pale, and his whole 
body trembled with cold. He had a nice 
little bow in his hand, but it was quite 
spoiled by the rain, and the tints of his 
many-colored arrows ran one into the other. 

The old poet seated himself beside his 

hearth, and took the little fellow on his lap ; 

he squeezed the water out of his dripping 

hair, warmed his hands between his own, 

3» 
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and boiled for him some sweet wine. Then 
the boy recovered, his cheeks again grew 
rosy, he jumped down from the lap where 
he was sitting, and danced round the kind 
old poet 

" You are a merry fellow," said the old 
man ; " what's your name ? " 

" My name is Cupid," answered the boy. 
^* Don't you know me? There lies my 
bow; it shoots well, I can assure you! 
Look, the weather is now clearing up, and 
the moon is shining clear again through 
the window." 

" Why, your bow is quite spoiled," said 
the old poet. 

" That were sad indeed," said the boy, 
and he took the bow in his hand and ex- 
amined it on every side. *'0h, it is dry 
again, and is not hurt at all ; the string is 
quite tight I will try it directly." And 
he bent his bow, took aim, and shot an 
arrow at the old poet, right into his heart, 
" You see now that my bow was not spoil- 
ed," said he, laughing; and away he ran. 

The naughty boy ! to shoot the old poet 
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in that way ; he who had taken him into 
his warm room, who had treated him so 
kindly, and who had given him warm wine 
and the very best apples ! 

The poor poet lay on the earth and wept, 
for the arrow had really flown into his 
heart. 

" Fie ! " said he, " how naughty a boy 
Cupid is ! I will tell all children about him, 
that they may take care and not play with 
him, for he will only cause them sorrow 
and many a heart-ache." 

And all good children to whom he related 
this story, took great heed of this naughty 
Cupid ; but he made fools of them still, for 
he is astonishingly cunning. When the 
university students come from the lectures, 
he runs beside them in a black coat, and 
with a book under his arm. It is quite 
impossible for them to know him, and they 
walk along with him arm in arm, as if he, 
too, were a student like themselves; and 
then, unperceived, he thrusts an arrow to 
their bosom. When the young maidens 
come from being examined by the clergy- 
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man, or go to church to be confirmed, there 
he is again close behind them. Yes, he is 
for ever following people. At the play he 
sits in the great chandelier and burns in 
bright flames, so that people think it is 
really a flame, but they soon discover it is 
something else. He roves about in the gar- 
den of the palace and upon the ramparts : 
yes, once he even shot your father and 
mother right in the heart. Ask them only, 
and you will hear what they'll tell you. 
Oh, he is a naughty boy, that Cupid : you 
must never have anything to do with him. 
He is for ever running after everybody. 
Only think, he shot an arrow once at your 
old grandmother ! But that is a long time 
ago, and it is all past now ; however, a thing 
of that sort she never forgets. Fie, naughty 
Cupid ! But now you know him, and you 
know too how ill-behaved he is ! 
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TWO NEIGHBORING FAMILIES. 



One really might have thought something 
of importance was going on in the duck- 
pond, but there was nothing going on. All 
the ducks that were resting tranquilly on 
the water, or were standing in it on their 
heads — for that they were able to do — 
swam suddenly to the shore : you could see 
in the wet ground the traces of their feet, 
and hear their quacking far and near. The 
water, which but just now was smooth and 
bright as a mirror, was quite put into com- 
motion. Before, one saw every tree re- 
fected in it, every bush that was near : the 
old farm-house, with the holes in the roof 
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and with the swallow's nest under the 
eaves; but principally; however, the great 
rose-bush, sown, as it were, with flowers. 
It covered the wall, and hung forwards over 
the water, in which one beheld the whole 
as in a picture, except that everything was 
upside down; but when the water was 
agitated, all swam away and the picture 
was gone. Two duck's feathers, which the 
fluttering ducks had lost, were rocking to 
and fro : suddenly they flew forwards as if 
the wind were coming, but it did not come ; 
they were, therefore, obliged to remain 
where they were, and the water grew quiet 
and smooth again, and again the roses 
reflected themselves — they were so beauti- 
ful, but that they did not know, for nobody 
had told them. The sun shone in between 
the tender leaves — all breathed the most 
beautiful fragrance ; and to them it was as 
with us, when right joyfully we are filled 
with the thought of our happiness. 

" How beautiful is existence ! " said each 
rose. "There is but one thing I should 
wish for, — to kiss the sun, because it is so 
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bright and warm.* The roses yonder, too, 
below in the water, the exact image of our- 
selves — them also I should like to kiss, and 
the nice little birds below in their nest 
There are some above, too ; they stretch out 
their heads and chimip quite loud: they 
have no feathers at all, as their fathers and 
mothers have. They are good neighbors, 
those below as well as those above. How 
beautiful existence is ! " 

The young birds above and below — those 
below of course the reflection only in the 
water — were sparrows : their parents were 
likewise sparrows ; and they had taken pos- 
session of the empty swallow's nest of the 
preceding year, and now dwelt therein as if 
it had been their own property. 

"Are those little duck children that are 

♦ In Danish the sun is of the feminine gender, and not, 
as with us, when personified, spoken of as " he." We beg 
to make this observation, lest the roses' wish " to kiss the 
sun" be thought unmaidenly. We are anxious, also, to 
remove a stumbling-block, which might perchance trip up 
exquisitely-refined modem notions, sadly shocked, no doubt, 
as they would be, at such an apparent breach of modesty 
and decorum. — [Note of the Translator.] 
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swimming there?" asked the young spar- 
rows, when they discovered the duck's 
feathers on the water. 

" If you wUl ask questions, do let them 
be a little rational at least,'' said the mother. 
*' Don't you see that they are feathers, living 
stuff for clothing such as I wear, and such 
as you will wear also? But ours is finer. I 
should, however, be glad if we had it up 
here in our nest, for it keeps one warm. I 
am curious to know at what the ducks were 
'so frightened; at us, surely not; 'tis true I 
'said ' chirp' to you rather loud. In r^ity, 
the thick-headed roses ought to know, but 
they know nothing ; they only gaze on them- 
selves and smell ; for my part, I am heartily 
tired of these neighbors." 

"Listen to the charming little birds 
above," said the roses, " they begin to want 
to sing too, but they cannot as yet How- 
ever, they will do so by and bye: what 
pleasure that must afford ! It is so pleasant 
to have such merry neighbors ! " 

Suddenly two horses came galloping along 
to be watered. A peasant boy rode on one, 
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and he had taken off all his clothes except 
his large broad black hat. The youth 
whistled like a bird, and rode into the pond 
where it was deepest ; and as he passed by 
the rose-bush he gathered a rose and stuck 
it in his hat ; and now he fancied himself 
very fine, and rode on. The other roses 
looked after their sister, and asked each 
other, "Whither is she going?" but that 
no one knew. 

"I should like to go out into the world," 
thought one; *'yet here at home amid our 
foliage it is also beaiitiful. By day the sim 
shines so warm, and in the night the sky 
shines still more beautifully; we can see 
that through all the little holes that are in 
it." By this they meant the stars, but they 
did not know any better. 

" We enliven the place," said the mamma 
sparrow; "and the swallow's nest brings 
luck, so people say, and therefore people are 
pleased to have us. But our neighbors! 
Such a rose-bush against the wall produces 
damp; it will doubtless be cleared away, 
and then, perhaps, some corn at least may 
4 
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grow there. The roses are good for nothing 
except to look at and to smell, and, at most, 
to put into one's hat. Every year — that I 
know from my mother — they fall away; 
the peasant's wife collects them together 
and strews salt among them; they then 
receive a French name which I neither can 
nor care to pronounce, and are put upon the 
fire, when they are to give a pleasant odor. 
Look ye, such is their life ; they are only 
here to please the eye and nose ! And so 
now you know the whole matter." 

As the evening came on, and the gnats 
played in the warm air and in the red 
clouds, the nightingale came and sang to 
the roses ; sang that the beautiful is as the 
sunshine in this world, and that the beauti- 
ful lives for ever. But the roses thought 
that the nightingale sang his own praise, 
which one might very well have fancied ; 
for that the song related to them, of that 
they never thought : they rejoiced in it, 
however, and meditated if perhaps all the 
little sparrows could become uightingaks 
too. 
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'^ I understood the song of thai bird quite 
wellj^^ said the young sparrows ; "one word . 
only was not quite clear to me. What was 
the meaning of * the beautiful ? ' " 

" That is nothing," said the mamma 
sparrow ; " that is only something external. 
Yonder at the mansion, where the pigeons 
have a house of their own, and where every 
day peas and corn is strewn before them — 
I have myself eaten there with them, and 
you shall, too, in time; tell me what com- 
pany you keep, and I 41 tell you who you 
are — yes, yonder at the mansion they have 
got two birds with green necks and a comb 
on their head ; they can spread out their 
tail like a great wheel, and in it plays every 
color, that it quite hurts one's eyes to look 
at it. These birds are called peacocks, and 
that is * THE BEAUTIFUL.' They only want 
to be plucked a little, and then they would 
not look at all different from the rest of us. 
I would already have plucked them, if they 
had not been quite so big." 

**I will pluck them," chirped the smallest 
sparrow, that as yet had not a single feather. 
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In the peasant's cottage dwelt a young 
married couple ; they loved each other 
dearly, and were industrious and active : 
everything in their house looked so neat 
and pretty. On Sunday morning early the 
young woman came out, gathered a handful 
of the most beautiful roses, and put them 
into a glass of water, which she placed on 
the shelf. 

" Now I see that it is Sunday,'' said the 
man, and kissed his little wife. They sat 
down, read in the hymn-book, and held 
each other by the hand : the sun beamed on 
the fresh roses and on the young married 
couple. 

'*This is really too tiring a sight," said 
the mamma sparrow, who from her nest 
could look into the room, and away she 
flew. 

The next Sunday it was the same, for 
every Sunday fresh roses were put in the 
glass ; yet the rose-tree bloomed on equally 
beautiful. The young sparrows had now 
feathers, and wanted much to fly with their 
mother; she, however, would not allow it, 
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SO they were forced to remain. Oflf she flew ; 
but, however, it happened, before she was 
aware, she got entangled in a springe of 
horse-hair, which some boys had set upon 
a bough. The horse-hair drew itself tightly 
round her leg, so tightly as though it would 
cut it in two. That was an agony, a fright ! 
The boys ran to the spot and caught hold 
of the bird, and that too in no very gentle 
manner. 

''It's only a sparrow," said they; but 
they, nevertheless, did not let her fly, but 
took her home with them, and every time 
she cried they gave her a tap on the beak. 

There stood in the farm-yard an old man, 
who knew how to make shaving-soap and 
soap for washing, in square cakes as well 
as in round balls. He was a merry, wan- 
dering old man. When he saw the sparrow 
that the boys had caught, and which, as 
they said, they did not care about at all, he 
asked, "Shall we make something very fine 
of him?" Mamma sparrow felt an icy 
coldness creep over her. Out of the box, in 
which were the most beautiful colors, thd 

4* 
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old man took a quantity of gold leaf, and 
the boys were obliged to go and fetch the 
white of an egg, with which the sparrow 
was painted all over ; on this the gold was 
stuck, and mamma sparrow was now en- 
tirely gilded : but she did not think of 
adornment, for she trembled in every limb. 
And the soap-dealer tore a bit off the lining 
of his old jacket, cut scoUups in it so that 
it might look like a cock's comb, and stuck 
it on the head of the bird. 

" Now, then, you shall see master gold- 
coat fly," said the old man, and let the 
sparrow go, who, in deadly fright, flew off, 
illumined by the beaming sun. How he 
shone ! All the sparrows, even a crow, 
although an old fellow, were much fright- 
ened at the sight ; they, however, flew on 
after him, in order to learn what foreign 
bird it was. 

Impelled by anguish and terror, he flew 
homewards : he was near falling exhausted 
to the earth. The crowd of pursuing birds 
increased; yes, some indeed even tried to 
peck at him. 
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" Look ! there's a fellow ! Look ! there's 
a fellow ! " screamed they all. 

**Look! there's a fellow! Look! there's 
a fellow ! " cried the young sparrows, as the 
old one approached the nest. " That, for 
certain, is a young peacock ; all sorts of 
colors are playing in his feathers : it quite 
hurts one's eyes to look at him, just as our 
mother told us. Chirp ! chirp ! That is ' 
the beautiful ! " And now they began peck- 
ing at the bird with their little beaks, so that 
it was quite impossible for the sparrow to 
get into the nest : he was so sadly used that 
he could not even say " Chirrup," still less, 
" Why, I am your own mother ! " The 
other birds, too, now set upon the sparrow, 
and plucked out feather after feather; so 
that at last he fell bleeding in the rose-bush 
below. 

"Oh! poor thing!" said all the roses, 
" be quieted ; we will hide you. Lean your 
little head on us." 

The sparrow spread out his wings once 
more, then folded them close to his body, 
and lay dead in the midst of the family 
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who were his neighbors, — the beautiful 
fresh roses. 

" Chirp ! chirp ! " sounded from the nest. 
" Where can our mother be 7 It is quite 
inconceivable ! It cannot surely be a trick 
of hers by which she means to tell us that 
we are now to provide for ourselves. She 
has left us the house as an inheritance ; but 
to which of us is it exclusively to belong, 
when we ourselves have families?" 

**Yes, that will never do that you stay 
here with me when my household is in- 
creased by the addition of a wife and chil- 
dren," said the smallest. 

"I shall have, I should think, more wives 
and children than you," said the second. 

'^ But I am the eldest," said the third. 
They all now grew passionate ; they beat 
each other with their wings, pecked with 
their beaks, when, plump ! one after the 
other was tumbled out of the nest. There 
they lay with their rage; they turned their 
heads on one side, and winked their eyes 
as they looked upward : that was their way 
of playing the simpleton. They could fly 
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a little, and by practice they learned to do 
so still better ; and they finally were unani- 
mous as to a sign by which, when at some 
future time they should meet again in the 
world, they might recognise each other. It 
was to consist in a "Chirrup!" and in a 
thrice-repeated scratching on the ground 
with the left leg. 

The young sparrow that had been left 
behind in the nest spread himself out to his 
full size. He was now, you know, a house- 
holder; but his grandeur did not last long: 
in the night red fire broke through the win- 
dows, the flames seized on the roof, the dry 
thatch blazed up high, the whole house was 
burnt, and the young sparrow with it ; but 
the young married couple escaped, fortu- 
nately, with life. When the sun rose again, 
and everything looked so refreshed and in- 
vigorated, as after a peaceful sjeep, there 
was nothing left of the cottage except some 
charred black beams leaning against the 
chimney, which now was its own master. 
A great deal of smoke still rose from the 
ground, but without, quite uninjured, stood 
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the rose-bush, fresh and blooming, and mir- 
rored every flower, every branch in the clear 
water. 

**0h ! how beautifully the roses are bloom- 
ing in front of the burnt-down house f" 
cried a passer-by. " It is impossible to 
fancy a more lovely picture. I must have 
that!'' 

And the man took a little book with white 
leaves out of his pocket : he was a painter, 
and with a pencil he drew the smoking 
house, the charred beams, and the toppling 
chimney, which now hung over more and 
more. But the large and blooming rose-tree, 
quite in the foreground, aflforded a magnifi- 
cent sight; it was on its account alone that 
the whole picture had been made. 

Later in the day two of the sparrows 
who had been born here passed by. "Where 
is the house?" asked they. "Where the 
nest? Chirp! chirp!. All is burnt down, 
and our strong brother, — that is what he 
has got for keeping the nest. The roses 
have escaped well ; there they are yet stand- 
ing with their red cheeks. They, forsooth, 
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do not mourn at the misfortune of their 
neighbors. I have no wish whatever to 
address them ; and, besides, it is very ugly 
here, that's my opinion." And off and 
away they flew. 

On a beautiful, bright, sunny autumn 
day — one might almost have thought it 
was still the middle of summer — the pigeons 
were strutting about the dry and nicely- 
swept court-yard in front of the great steps 
— black and white and partycolored — and 
they shone in the sunshine. The old mamma 
pigeon said to the young ones : *'Form your- 
selves in groups, form yourselves in groups, 
for that makes a much better appearance." 

**What little brown creatures are those 
running about amongst us? " asked an old 
pigeon, whose eyes were green and yellow. 
" Poor little brownies ! poor little brown- 
ies!" 

*^They are sparrows: we have always 
had the reputation of being kind and gen- 
tle ; we will, therefore, allow them to pick 
up the grain with us. They never mix in 
the conversation, and they scrape a leg so 
prettily." 
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Yes, they scratched three times with their 
leg, and with the left leg two, and said also 
** Chirrup!" It is by this they recognised 
each other ; for they were three sparrows out 
of the nest of the house that had been burnt 
down. 

" Very good eating here," said one of the 
sparrows. The pigeons strutted round each 
other, drew themselves up, and had inwardly 
their own views and opinions. 

"Do you see the cropper pigeon?'' said 
one of the others. "Do you see how she 
swallows the peas ? She takes too many, 
and the very best into the bar'gain ! " — "Coo! 
coo ! " — " How she puts up her top-knot, the 
ugly, mischievous creature ! '' — "Coo! coo! 
coo!" 

And every eye sparkled with malice. 
"Form yourselves in groups! form your- 
selves in groups ! Little brown creatures ! 
Poor Httle brownies! Coo! coo!" So it 
went on unceasingly, and so will they go 
on chattering in a thousand years to conie. 

The sparrows ate right bravely. They 
listened attentively to what was said, ^4 
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even placed themselves in a row, side by side, 
with the others. It was not at all becoming 
to them, however. They were now satisfied, 
and they therefore quitted the pigeons, and 
exchanged opinions about them; nestled 
alopg under the garden palisades, and, as 
they found the door of the room open that 
led upon the lawn, one of them, who was 
filled to satiety, and was therefore over-bold, 
hopped upon the threshold. " Chirrup ! " 
said he, " I dare to venture ! '' 

"Chirrup!" said another, "I dare too, 
and more besides ! " and he hopped into the 
chamber. No fone was present : the third 
saw this, and flew still/urther into the room, 
calling out, ** Either all or nothing! How- 
ever, 'tis a curious human nest that we have 
here: and what have they put up there? 
What is that]'' 

Close in front of the sparrows bloomed the 
roses; they imrrored themselves in the water, 
and the charred rafters leaned against the 
over-hanging chimney. But what can that 
be? how comes this in the room of the man- 
sion ? And all three spsurrows were about to 

5 
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fly away over the roses and the chimney, 
but they flew against a flat wall. It was all 
a picture, a large, beautiful picture, which 
the painter had executed after the little 
sketch. 

''Chirrup!" said the sparrows, "it is 
nothing! It only looks like something. 
Chirrup ! That is the beautiful ! Can you 
comprehend it? I cannot ! " And away they 
flew, for people came into the room. 

Days and months passed, the pigeons had 
often cooed, the sparrows had sufiered cold 
in winter, and in summer live right jollily ; 
they were all betrothed and married, or what- 
ever you choose to call it. They had young 
ones, and each naturally considered his the 
handsomest and the cleverest: one flew here, 
another there ; and if they met they recog- 
nised each other by the " Chirrup ! " and by 
the thrice-repeated scratching with the left 
leg. The eldest sparrow had remained an 
old maid, who had no nest and no family ; 
her favorite notion was to see a large town, 
so away she flew to Copenhagen. 

There one beheld a large house, painted 
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with many bright colors, quite close to the 
canal, in which lay many barges laden with 
earthen pots and apples. The windows were 
broader below than above, and when the 
sparrow pressed through, every room ap- 
peared like a tulip, with the most varied col- 
ors and shades, but in the middle of the tulip 
white men were standing: they were of 
marble, some, too, were of plaster; but when 
viewed with a sparrow's eyes, they are the 
same. Up above on the roof stood a metal 
chariot, with metal horses harnessed to it ; 
and the goddess of victory, also of metal, 
held the reins. It was Thorwaldsen's Mu- 
seum. 

" How it shines ! How it shines ! " said 
the old maiden sparrow. ** That, doubtless, 
is the beautiful. Chirrup ! But here it is 
larger than a peacock ! '' She remembered 
still what her mother, when she was a child, 
had looked upon as the grandest among all 
beautiful things. The sparrow flew down 
into the court: all was so magnificent! 
Palms and foliage were painted on the walls. 
In the middle of the court stood a large, 
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blooming rose-tree; is spread out its fresh 
branches, with its many roses, over a grave. 
Thither flew the old maiden sparrow, for 
she saw there many of her sort. ** Chirrup ! " 
and three scrapes with the left leg. Thus 
had she often saluted, from one year's end to 
the other, and nobody had answered the 
greeting — for those who are once separated 
do not meet again every day — till at last 
the salutation had grown into a habit But 
to-day, however, two old sparrows and one 
young one answered with a "Chirrup!" 
and with a thrice-repeated scrape of the 
left leg. 

" Ah, good day, good day ! " It was two 
old birds from the nest, and a little one be- 
sides, of the family. " That we should meet 
here ! It is a very grand sort of place, but 
there is nothing to eat here: that is the beau- 
tiful! Chirrup!" 

And many persons advanced from the side 
apartments, where the magnificent marble 
figures stood, and approached the grave that 
hid the great master who had formed the 
marble figures. All stood with glorified 
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countenances around Thorwaldsen's grave, 
and some picked up the shed rose-leaves and 
carefully guarded them. They had come 
from far— one from mighty England, others 
from Germany and France ; the most lovely 
lady gathered one of the roses and hid it in 
her bosom. Then the sparrows thought that 
the roses governed here, and that the whole 
house had been built on account of them. 
Now, this seemed to them, at all events, too 
much ; however, as it was for the roses that 
the persons shewed all their love, they would 
remain no longer. " Chirrup ! " said they, and 
swept the floor with their tails, and winked 
with one eye at the roses. They had not 
looked at them long before they convinced 
themselves that they were their old neigh- 
bors. And they really were so. The painter 
who had drawn the rose-bush beside the 
burned-down house, had afterwards obtained 
permission to dig it up, and had given it to 
the architect — for more beautiful roses had 
never been seen — and the architect had 
planted it on Thorwaldsen's grave, where it 
bloomed as a symbol of the beautiful, and 
5» 
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gave up its red fragrant leaves to be carried 
to distant lands as a remembrance. 

"Have you got an appointment here in 
town?" asked the sparrows. 

And the roses nodded : they recognised 
their brown neighbors, and rejoiced to see 
them again. "How delightful it is to live 
and to bloom, to see old friends again, and 
every day to look on happy faces ! It is as 
if every day were a holy-day." 

" Chirrup! " said the sparrows. " Yes, it 
is in truth our old neighbors; their origin 
— from the pond — is still quite clear in our 
memory ! Chirrup ! How they have risen 
in the world! Yes, fortune favors some 
while they sleep ! Ah ! there is a withered 
leaf that I see quite plainly." And they 
pecked at it so long till the leaf fell off; and 
the tree stood there greener and more fresh, 
the roses gave forth their fragrance in the 
sunshine over Thorwaldsen's grave, with 
whose immortal name they were united. 
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There was once upon a time a darning- 
needle, that imagined itself so fine, that at 
last it fancied it was a sewing-needle. 

"Now, pay attention, and hold me 
firmly ! " said the darning-needle to the 
fingers that were taking it out " Do not 
let me fall ! If I fall on the ground, I 
shall certainly never be found again, so 
fine am I." 

"Pretty well as to that," answered the 
fingers ; and so saying, they took hold of 
it by the body. 

" Look, I come with a train ! ". said the 
darning-needle, drawing a long thread after 
it, but there was no knot to the thread. 
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The fingers directed the needle against 
an old pair of shoes belonging to the cook. 
The upper leather was torn, and it was 
now to be sewed together. 

" That is vulgar work," said the needle ; 
"I can never get through it. I shall 
break ! I shall break ! " And it really did 
break. " Did I not say so ? " said the needle ; 
**I am too delicate." 

*'Now it's good for nothing," said the 
fingers, but they were obliged to hold it 
still ; the cook dropped sealing-wax upon 
it, and pinned her neckerchief together 
with it. 

" Well, now I am a breast-pin," said the 
darning-needle. '^ I was sure I should be 
raised to honor : if one is something, one 
is sure to get on ! " and at the same time 
it laughed inwardly; for one can never 
see when a darning-needle laughs. So there 
it sat now as proudly as in a state-carriage, 
and looked around on every side. 

"May I take the liberty to inquire if 
you are of gold?" asked the needle of a 
pin that was its neighbor. " You have a 
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splendid exterior, and a head of your own, 
but it is small, however. You must do what 
you can to grow, for it is not every one 
that is bedropped with sealing-wax ! " And 
then the darning-needle drew itself up so 
high that it fell out of the kerchief, and 
tumbled right into the sink, which the cook 
was at that moment rinsing out. 

"Now we are going on our travels," 
said the needle. "If only I do not get 
lost ! " But it really did get lost. 

"I am too delicate for this world! " said 
the needle, as it lay in the sink, "but I 
know who I am, and that is always a con- 
solation;" and the darning-needle main- 
tained its proud demeanor, and lost none 
of its good humor. 

And all sorts of things swam over it — 
shavings, straws, and scraps of old news- 
papers. 

"Only look how they sail by," said the 
needle. "They do not know what is 
hidden below them ! I stick fast here : 
here I sit Look! there goes a shaving; 
it thinks of nothing in the world but of 
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itself — but of a shaving! There drifts a 
straw : and how it tacks about, how it turns 
round ! Think of something else beside your- 
self, or else perhaps you'll run against a 
stone ! There swims a bit of a newspaper. 
What's written there is long ago forgotten, 
and yet out it spreads itself, as if it were 
mighty important! I sit here patient and 
still : I know who I am, and that I shall 
remain after all ! " 

One day there lay something close beside 
the needle. It glittered so splendidly, that 
the needle thought it must be a diamond ; 
but it was only a bit of a broken bottle, and 
because it glittered the darning-needle ad- 
dressed it, and introduced itself to the other 
as a breast-pin. 

" You are, no doubt, a diamond ? " 

'* Yes, something of the sort." And so 
each thought the other something very pre- 
cious, and they talked together of the world, 
and of how haughty it is. 

*4 was with a certain miss, in a little box," 
said the darning-needle, ** and this miss was 
cook ; and on each hand she had five fingers. 
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In my whole life I have never seen anything 
so conceited as these fingers ! And yet they 
were only thereto take me out of the box 
and to put me back into it again ! " 

"Were they, then, of noble birth? " asked 
the broken bottle. 

"Noble!" said the darning-needle ; "no, 
but high-minded ! There were five brothers, 
all descendants of the 'Finger' family. They 
always kept together, although they were of 
difierent lengths. The outermost one, little 
Thumb, was short and stout; he went at 
the side, a little in front of the ranks : he 
had, too, but one joint in his back, so that 
he could only make one bow; but he said, if 
a man were to cut him off, such an one were 
no longer fit for military service. Sweet- 
tooth, the second finger, pryed into what was 
sweet, as well as into what was sour, pointed 
to the sun and moon, and he it was that 
gave stress when they wrote. Longman, the 
third brother, looked at the others contemp- 
tuously over his shoulder. Goldrim, the 
fourth, wore a golden girdle round his body; 
and the little Peter Playallday did nothing 
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at all, of which he was very proud. 'Twas 
boasting, and boasting, and nothing but 
boasting, and so away I went." 

"And now we sit here and glitter," said 
the broken glass bottle. 

At the same moment more water came 
along the gutter ; it streamed over the 
sides, and carried the bit of bottle away 
with it 

" Well, that's an advancement," said the 
darning-needle. " I remain where I am : I 
am too fine ; but that is just my pride, and 
as such is to be respected." And there 
it sat so proudly, and had many grand 
thoughts. 

" I should almost think that I was born 
of a sunbeam, so fine am I ! It seems to 
me, too, as if the sunbeams were always 
seeking me beneath the surface of the water. 
Ah ! I am so fine, that my mother is unable 
to find me ! Had I my old eye that broke, 
I verily think I could weep; but I would 
not — weep ! no, it's riot genteel to weep!" 

One day two boys came rummaging about 
in the sink, where they found old nails, far*- 
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things, and such sort of things. It was dirty 
work ; however, they took pleasure in it. 

*' Oh ! " cried one who had pricked him- 
self with the needle, ** there's a fellow for 
you." 

" I am no fellow, I am a lady ! " said the 
darning-needle ; but no one heard it The 
sealing-wax had worn oflf, and it had become 
quite black ; but black makes one look more 
slender, and the needle fancied it looked 
more delicate than ever. 

" Here comes an egg-shell sailing along ! " 
said the boys; and then they stuck the needle 
upright in the egg-shell. 

" The walls white, and myself black," 
said the needle. " That is becoming ! Peo- 
ple can see me now ! If only I do not get 
sea-sick, for then I shall snap." 

But it was not sea-sick, and did not snap. 

"It is good for sea-sickness to have a 
stomach of steel, and not to forget that one 
is something more than a human being ! 
Now my sea-sickness is over. The finer 
one is, the more one can endure ! " 
6 
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" Crack ! " said the egg-shell : a wheel 
went over it. 

''Good heavens ! how heavy that presses ! " 
said the needle. " Now I shall be sea-sick ! 
I snap ! " But it did not snap, although a 
wheel went over it It lay there at full 
length, and there it may lie still. 
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It was terribly cold ; it snowed, and was 
nearly quite dark, and evening — the last 
evening of the year. In this cold aad dark- 
ness there went along the street a poor little 
girl, bare-headed, and with naked feet. 
When she left home she had slippers on, it 
is true; but what was the good of that? 
They were very large slippers, which her 
mother had hitherto worn; so large were 
they ; and the poor little thing lost them as 
she scuffled away across the street, because 
of two carriages that rolled by dreadfully 
fast One slipper was nowhere to be found ; 
the other had been laid hold of by an urchin, 
and off he ran with it ; he thought it would 
do capitally for a cradle when he some day 
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or Other should have children himself. So 
the little maiden walked on with her tiny 
naked feet, that were quite red and blue 
from cold. She carried a quantity of 
matches in an old apron, and she held a 
bundle of them in her hand. Nobody had 
bought anything of her the whole livelong 
day; no one had given her a single far- 
thing. 

She crept along trembling with cold and 
hunger — a very picture of sorrow, the poor 
little thing ! 

The flakes of snow covered her long fair 
hair, which fell in beautiful curls around 
her neck ; but of that, of course, she never 
once now thought From all the windows 
the candles were gleaming, and it smelt so 
deliciously of roast goose, for you know it 
was new year's eve; yes, of that she 
thought. 

In a corner formed by two houses, of 
which one advanced more than the other, 
she seated herself down and cowered to- 
gether. Her little feet she had drawn close 
up to her, but she grew colder and colder. 
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and to go home she did not venture, for she 
had not sold any matches and could not 
bring a farthing of money : from her father 
she would certainly get blows, and at home 
it was cold too, for above her she had only 
the roof, through which the wind whistled, 
even though the largest cracks were stopped 
up with straw and rags. 

Her little hands were almost numbed with 
cold. Oh ! a match might afford her a 
world of comfort, if she only dared take a 
single one out of the bundle, draw it against 
the wall, and warm her fingers by it. She 
drew one out. "Rischt!" how it blazed, 
how it burnt ! It was a warm, bright flame 
like a candle, as she held her hands over it : 
it was a wonderful light It seemed really 
to the little maiden as though she were 
sitting before a large iron stove with bur- 
nished brass feet and a brass ornament at 
top. The fire burned with such blessed 
influence ; it warmed so delightfully. The 
little girl had already stretched out her feet 
to warm them too; but — the small flame 
went out, the stove vanished : she had only 
6* 
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the remains of the burnt-out match in her 
hand. 

She rubbed another against the wall : it 
burned brightly, and where the light fell on 
the wall, there the wall became transparent 
like a veil, so that she could see into the 
room. On the table was spread a snow- 
white table-cloth ; upon it was a splendid 
porcelain service, and the roast goose was 
steaming famously with its stuffing of 
apple and dried plums. And what was 
still more capital to behold was, the goose 
hopped down from the dish, reeled about 
on the floor with knife and fork in its 
breast, till it came up to the poor little girl ; 
when — the match went out and nothing 
but the thick, cold, damp wall was left 
behind. She lighted another match. Now 
there she was sitting under the most mag- 
nificent Christmas trees : it was still larger 
and more decorated than that one which 
she had seen through the glass door in the 
rich merchant's house. 

Thousands of lights were burning on the 
green branches, and gaily-colored pictures, 
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such as she had seen in the shop- windows, 
looked down upon her. The little maiden 
stretched ont her hands towards them when 
— the match went out. The lights of the 
Christmas tree rose higher and higher, she 
saw them now as stars in heaven ; one fell 
down and formed a long trail of fire. 

'' Some one is just dead ! '' said the little 
girl; for her old grandmother, the only- 
person who had loved her, and who was 
now no more, had told her, that when a 
star falls, a soul ascends to God. 

She drew another match against the wall : 
it was again light, and in the lustre there 
stood the old grandmother, so bright and 
radiant, so mild, and with such an expres- 
sion of love. 

*' Grandmother ? " cried the little one; 
'^oh, take me with you! You go away 
when the match burns out; you vanish 
like the warm stove, like the delicious roast 
goose, and like the magnificent Christmas 
tree ! " And she rubbed the whole bundle 
of matches quickly against the wall, for 
she wanted to be quite sure of keeping her 
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grandmother near her. And the matches 
gave such a briUiant light that it was 
brighter than at noon-day : never formerly 
had the grandmother been so beautiful and 
so tall. She took the little maiden on her 
arm, and both flew in brightness and in joy 
so high, so very high, and then above was 
neither cold, nor hunger, nor anxiety — 
they were with God. 

But in the comer, at the cold hour of 
dawn, sat the poor girl, with rosy cheeks and 
with a smiling mouth, leaning against the 
wall — frozen to death on the last evening 
of the old year. Stiff and stark sat the 
child there with her matches, of which one 
bundle had been burnt. " She wanted to 
warm herself," people said : no one had the 
slightest suspicion of what beautiful things 
she had seen ; no one even dreamed of the 
splendor in which, with her grandmother, 
she had entered on the joys of a new year. 
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There was once upon a time a young 
wife who longed exceedingly to possess a 
little child ; but where to get one she did 
not know. So she went to an old witch, 
and said to her : "I would give anything 
to have a nice little child of my own : do 
but tell me how to acccomplish my wish ! '' 

"Oh! we'll soon manage that!" replied 
the old witch. "Look ye here at this 
barley-corn ! It is not like those that grow 

* This tale is called " Ellise " in the original Swedish ; a 
name given to the beautiful daughters of the fairy-people in 
the mythology of the North. As, however, to the English 
reader the word would not have conveyed the original idea 
of a diminutive being, I preferred giving the story the title 
I have done. — [Note by the Translator.] 
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in the fields, or what the fowls are fed with. 
This you must plant in a flower-pot, and 
then wait and see what will happen." 

" A thousand thanks ! " said the other, 
putting some silver in the witch's hand. 
She then went home and planted the barley- 
corn as the old hag had told her. A beau- 
tiful large flower soon shot up out of the 
flower-pot, but its leaves were all closed 
like buds that were soon to open. 

"What a beautiful flower!" said the 
wife, at the same time kissing the red and 
yellow leaves ; but scarcely had she pressed 
her lips on the flower, when there was a 
loud report, and the calix opened. She 
now saw that it was a tulip, and in the 
middle of the cup sat, on the still green 
seed-stalk, a charming little maideii that 
was only an inch high ; on which account 
she gave her the name of " Ellie." 

She made the baby a cradle out of a 
varnished walnut-shell, gave her blue vio- 
lets as mattress, and a rose-leaf for counter- 
pane. In this cradle little Ellie slept at 
night; by day she played on the table. 
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Here a plate full of water was placed, 
surrounded by a garland of flowers tl^at 
dipped their stems in the water: in the 
middle, a large tulip-leaf was swimming, 
and on this Ellie was to sit, and to sail 
from one side of the plate to the other ; and 
two white horse-liairs served as oars. All 
this looked exceedingly pretty; besides, 
Ellie could sing, and with so sweet a voice 
that the like was never heard. 

One night, as she lay in bed, an ugly 
toad hopped in through the broken window- 
pane. The creature was large and ugly, 
and jumped right upon the table where 
Ellie lay asleep under the rose-leaf. 

'* Why, that would be a pretty wife for 
my son," said the toad ; then it seized with 
its mouth the nutshell in which Ellie was, 
and hopped with it through the window 
into the garden. 

Here was a large piece of water, but the 
banks were marshy; and there the toad 
and her son livedl Faugh ! how ugly the 
son was ! just like his mother; and all he 
had to say when he saw the pretty little 
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maiden in the nutshell was, " Croak ! 
Cr-r-^r-oa-oa-k ! Cr-r-r-oak ! " 

" Don't speak so loud," said his mother : 
"if you do, she may wake up and escape, 
for she is lighter than down. We'll put her 
on the leaf of a water-lily : to her that will 
be a large island; and thence she cannot 
escape; and we, meanwhile, will build a 
festal hall below in the mud, for you both 
to dwell in." 

Innumerable plants were growing in the 
water, all looking as though they floated on 
the stream. The one that grew farthest off* 
was at the same time the largest, and 
thither the old toad swam, and set the 
walnut-shell with the little maiden upon it. 

Poor little Ellie awoke early next morn- 
ing; and when she saw where she was, 
that her new dweUing was surrounded with 
water, and that she could not get to land, 
she began to weep bitterly. 

The old toad sat, meanwhile, in the 
marsh, and decorated the hall with reeds 
and the leaves of the water-lily, so that it 
might look nice for her future daughter-in- 
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law ; and then, in company with her fright- 
ful son, she swam to the island where EUie 
was. They wanted to fetch her pretty 
little bed, to put it in the chamber before 
Ellie herself came there. The old toad 
bowed most politely to her in the water, at 
the same time that she introduced her son 
with the words — " Here you behoJd my 
son; he is to be your husband; and you 
both can live delightfully down below in 
the mud ! " 

" Cr-oa-oa-oa-k ! Cr-oa-oa-oa-k ! " was 
all the bridegroom had to say in reply. 

On this they both took the charming 
little bed and swam away with it; but 
Ellie sat alone on the leaf and cried, for 
she could not bear to live with the ugly 
toad of a mamma, and still less to have her 
hideous son for a husband. The Uttle fishes 
that swam below in the water had probably 
seen the toad, and heard what she said ; for 
they put up their heads that they might 
have a look at the little maiden. As soon 
as they had seen her, they were touched by 
hf5y fceei-uty, and they were very sorry that 
7 
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such a charming little damsel should be- 
come the prey of a nasty toad. They 
therefore assembled round the green stem on 
which the leaf rested where EUie was, and 
gnawed it in two with their teeth ; and now 
leaf and EUie. floated down the stream, far 
away out of reach of the toad. 

Thus the little maiden sailed along, past 
towns and villages ; and when the birds oa 
the trees perceived her, they sang aloud, 
" Oh, what a charming little maid ! " The 
leaf floated further and further ; EUie was 
making quite a voyage upon it. 

Then there came a small white butterfly, 
and after fluttering about a long time, set- 
tled at last on her leaf, because EUie 
pleased him; she, too, was glad of the 
visit; for it would be impossible for the 
toad to overtake her now. The country she 
passed through was very beautiful; and 
the sun shone on the water, making it 
glitter like gold. It now entered her head 
to take off* her . girdle, and bind one end of 
it to the butterfly, and the other to the leaf; 
so that it went along much quicker, and 
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she got more expeditiously through the 
world. 

But at last a cockchafer flew by, whd 
laid hold of her thin waist with his long 
nippers, and flew away with her up into a 
tree, while the leaf of the water-lily, that 
was obliged to follow the butterfly, floated 
on ; for Ellie had bound him so firmly that 
he could not get loose. 

Oh, how frightened was poor Ellie when 
the cockchafer flew with her into the tree ! 
She was, too, so sorry for the little butter- 
fly, who now would perish, unless he could 
liberate himself from the green leaf. But 
all this did not move the chafer ; he put her 
down on a large leaf, gave her honey to eat, 
which had been gathered from the flowers, 
and told her she was quite charming, al- 
though she was not at all like a chafer. 
Hereupon all the other cockchafers that 
lived in the tree made their appearance, 
and paid their respects to Ellie, stared at 
her from head to foot, and the young-lady 
chafers twisted their feelers and said, " She 
has but two legs; and that looks very 
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wretched. She has no feelers either," said 
they ; " and is, moreover, as small round the 
waist as a human being ! It's very ugly, I 
declare ! " cried out all the . young-lady 
chafers at once. And yet EUie was really 
the most engaging little being imaginable. 
And so the cockchafer that had carried her 
off thought too ; but because all the lady 
chafers said she was ugly, he began at last 
to think so himself, and therefore would 
have nothing more to say to her ; she might 
go where she chose, he said, as he flew 
with her over the ground, and set her on a 
daisy. The poor thing wept, because she 
was so ugly that not even a cockchafer 
would have any thing to do with her. But, 
despite the opinion of the young-lady chaf- 
ers, which was certainly a very important 
one, Ellie was the most lovely little creature 
in the world, as delicate and beautiful as a 
young rose-leaf 

The whole summer poor Ellie lived in 
the large forest, and wove herself a bed of 
fine grasses, which she then hung up under 
a burdock-leaf, that it might not be washed 
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away by the rain. For food she gathered 
the sweetness of the flower-cups ; and she 
drank the fresh dew that every morning 
fell upon the leaves. Thus passed the 
summer and autumn; but now came the 
cold long winter. All the birds that had 
sung so prettily to EUie forsook her now ; 
the trees lost their foliage, the flowers 
faded, and the large burdock-leaf, which 
hitherto had served her for shelter, shrunk 
together, till nothing but a mere yellow 
stalk was left. It began, too, to snow, and 
every flake that struck her was as much to 
her as a whole shovel-full would be for us, 
her whole body being only an inch long. 
To protect herself from the weather, she 
wrapped herself up in a dead leaf; but 
there was no warmth in it, and she trem- 
bled from head to foot with cold. 

Close to the wood where EUie lay was a 
large corn-field; but the corn had long 
been cut, and only the dried stubble now 
stood above the ground; but to Ellie this 
was a wood, and hither she came. So she 
chanced to arrive at the house of a field- 
7* 
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mouse, which consisted of a little hole 
under the corn-field. Here, warm and 
comfortable, dwelt the field-mouse ; she had 
her whole room stored full of corn for the 
winter; and beside it a nice little kitchen 
and larder. Poor EUie approached the 
door, and begged for a morsel of barley- 
corn ; for she had tasted nothing for two 
whole days. 

" Poor little thing ! " said the field-mouse, 
who was very good-hearted ; "come in to 
my warm room, and eat some of my bread." 
And as EUie pleased her, she said, " Per- 
haps you would like to pass the winter in 
my house; but then you must keep my 
room clean, and tell me fairy tales; for 
that is what I like more than any thing." 
EUie did what the good mouse required, 
and in return had a very comfortable life. 

"We shall soon have visitors," said the 
field-mouse to her one day. '* My neigh- 
bor usually pays me a visit once a- week. 
He lives in much grander style than I ; for 
he has many splendid chambers, and wears 
costly fur. If you could get him for a hus- 
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band, you were then well provided for; 
however, his sight is not very good. But 
you must not fail to tell him the prettiest 
stories that you know.'' 

But Ellie would listen to nothing of the 
sort; for she could not bear the sight of 
their neighbor, because he was a mole. He 
really did come to pay the mouse a visit ; 
and, true enough, had on fur as soft as 
velvet. He was very rich and very leiarned, 
the field-mouse said; and his house was 
more than twenty times larger than hers. 
As to his being learned, there was not a 
doubt about it ; but he detested the sun and 
the gay flowers, and spoke of both with 
contempt, though he had never seen either. 
Ellie was obliged to sing to him; so she 
sang *^FIy away, lady-bird, fly away 
home ! " and her beautiful voice so pleased 
the mole, that he fell in love with her ; but 
he took good care not to show it ; for he 
was a most sensible personage. 

A short time before, he had made a long 
passage from his dwelling to that of his 
neighbor ; and he now gave Ellie and the 
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mouse permission to walk in it as often as 
they pleased. He begged them, at the same 
time, not to be frightened at the dead bird 
that lay at the entrance. It was, no doubt, 
a bird that had just died ; for it had all its 
feathers on, and seemed to have been buried 
at the spot where the mole had built his 
gallery. 

Neighbor mole then took a bit of touch- 
wood in his mouth, and went before to 
light them through the dark passage ; and 
when he came to the spot where the dead 
bird lay, he gave the earth a push with his 
snout, so that the mould rolled down and 
made a large opening, through which the 
daylight fell. EUie could now see the dead 
bird ; it was a swallow. Its pretty wings 
were pressed close to its body, and its feet 
and head drawn back under the feathers. 
" The poor bird is certainly frozen to death," 
said EUie ; and she was heartily sorry for 
the poor animal, for she loved birds dearly, 
because they had sung to her the whole 
summer long. But the mole gave it a push 
with his foot, and said, " There's an end of 
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his singing now ! It really must be a 
wretched existence to be a bird ! Thank 
heaven, my children won't be birds. Why, 
such a poor feathery thing has nothing in 
the world except his * chirp,' * chirp ; ' and 
when winter comes he must starve." 

"Yes, indeed, you may well say that," 
replied the mouse. *' And with all his fine 
* chirp,' * chirp,' what has a bird got when 
winter is come? Starvation and cold, that's 
all! But that I suppose is thought very 
grand." 

Ellie was silent; but when the others 
turned their backs, she put aside the feathers 
of the bird, and kissed its closed eyes, and 
said, "Perhaps it was you who sang me 
such pretty songs. How often have you 
delighted me, my pretty bird ! " 

The mole then stopped up the opening 
again through which the daylight had en- 
tered, and escorted the two ladies home. 
But Ellie could not sleep. She got up, 
platted a mat of hay, carried it to where the 
dead bird was, and covered him up on 
every side, that he might rest more warmly 
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than on the cold earth. " Farewell, pretty- 
little bird," said she, ** farewell ! and many- 
thanks for your friendly song last summer, 
when all the trees were green, and the sun 
shone down upon us all so warmly ! " Then 
she laid her little head on the bosom of the 
bird, but she was sadly frightened; for it 
seemed to her as if something moved 
within. It was the heart of the bird, who 
was not dead, but only, lay benumbed, and 
came to life agalin when penetrated by the 
warmth. 

In autumn the swallows fly to warm 
countries, and when there is a weakling 
among them, he falls to the ground, is 
benumbed with the cold, and so lies in a 
torpid state till the chill snow covers him. 

At first EUie was frightened when the 
bird began to move, for compared to her he 
was a giant; but she soon took courage, 
tucked in the covering all round the ex- 
hausted creature, and then fetched the mint 
leaf which had hitherto served her as a 
pillow, in order to put it over the poor bird's 
head. 
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The following night she again stole away 
to the swallow, whom she now found quite 
revived, but still so weak that he could 
only open his eyes a few times to look at 
EUie, who held a bit of touchwood in her 
hand that she might see his face. 

"A thousand thanks, you pretty little 
child," said the sick swallow. "lam so 
warmed through, that I shall soon recover 
my strength, and be able to fly out in the 
sunshine." * 

"Oh, it is still much too cold out of 
doors," answered EUie. "It snows and 
freezes still. Stay in your warm bed, and 
I will take care of you." 

She now brought the bird some water in 
a leaf; and he told her how he had hurt 
his wings with some brambles so much that 
he was not able to fly away to the warm 
countries with his companions, but had 
fallen exhausted to the earth, and had lost 
all power of recollection. 

The little swallow remained here the 
whole winter, and EUie tended him and 
liked him better and better every day ; but 
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she told the mole and mouse nothing of the 
matter, for she knew very well that they 
could not bear the poor bird. 

As soon as summer was come, and the 
genial rays of the sun penetrated the earth, 
the swallow bade EUie farewell; for she 
had opened the hole in the ground through 
which the mole had let in the light. The 
sun shone so cheerily that the swallow 
asked his faithful nurse if she would not fly 
away with him. She might sit on his 
back, and then they would fly away 
together to the wood. But Ellie thought it 
would grieve the old field-mouse if she 
were to leave her in secret, and therefore 
declined the kind invitation of the swallow. 

"Farewell, then, good little maiden," 
said the swallow, and flew oflF into the 
pleasant sunshine. Ellie looked after him 
sorrowfully, and tears came into her eyes ; 
for she liked the friendly bird very much, 
and was sorry to part from him. 

"Chirrup! chirrup! chirrup!" sang the 
swallow, and flew away towards the wood. 

Ellie was now very sad, for she neveir 
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went out of the dark hole. The corn grew 
up above her, and formed quite a thick 
wood before the dwelling of the field- 
mouse. 

" You can employ the smnmer in getting 
your wedding-clothes ready, and what you 
will want in housekeeping," said the mouse; 
for her neighbor, the tiresome mole, had 
really proposed for Ellie. " I will give you 
all you want, so that you may have a 
house full when you are the wife of the 
mole." 

So Ellie was obliged to spin at the bob- 
bins, and the field-mouse hired four spiders 
that were forced to weave day and night. 
Every evening the mole came to pay a 
visit, and always spoke of his wish that 
summer would soon be over, that there 
might be an end of the heat; and when 
winter should come, then was to be the 
wedding. But Ellie was not at all glad; 
for she could not bear the sight of the ugly 
mole, though his fur was as soft as velvet 
Morning and evening she stole to the door ; 
and when the breeze blew the ears of com 

8 
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apart, and she could see the blue sky, she 
thought it was so beautiful in the open air, 
and wished with all her heart to see the 
little swallow once again. But no swallow 
came ; he was, no doubt, enjoying the warm 
sunshine in the woods. 

As autumn approached, EUie was ready 
with her wedding-things. 

*"In four weeks you will be married," 
said the old field-mouse; but EUie wept, 
and said she would not have the tiresome 
mole for a husband. 

*' Fiddle de dee ! " answered the field- 
mouse. "Don't be refractory, or I shall 
give you a bite with my sharp teeth ; is not 
your future husband a very handsome man? 
Even the Queen has not such a beautiful 
velvet fur to shew as he has ! His larder 
and cellar are full, and you may thank 
your stars that you are so well provided 
for." 

Now, then, was to be the wedding! 
The mole was already come to fetch EUie, 
who in future was to live with him deep 
mider the earth, where no sunbeam could 
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ever penetrate. The poor thing was quite 
melancholy at the thought of taking leave 
of the dear sun, which, as long as she was 
with the field-mouse, she could at least see 
from the door. 

" Farewell, beloved sun ! " said she, rais- 
ing her hands to the sky, and advancing 
some steps from the house ; for the harvest 
was over, and the stubble again on the 
field. " Farewell ! farewell ! " repeated she, 
and twined her arms round a little flower 
that stood near her. " Remember me to the 
swallow, if you should chance to see him.'* 

"Chirrup! chirrup! chirrup ! " resounded 
at the same moment ; and when EUie lifted 
up her eyes, she saw the very same well- 
known swallow fly by. As soon as the 
bird perceived Ellie, he instantly flew to his 
kind nurse, who told him how unwilling 
she was to take the ugly mole for her hus- 
band ; and that she was to live with him 
under-ground, where the sun and moon 
would never shine. At these words she 
burst into tears. 

"Winter will soon be here," said the 
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swallow, "and I shall flyaway to warm 
countries. If you will travel with me, I 
will willingly take you on my back. You 
have only to bind yourself on firmly with 
your girdle, and off we will fly far away 
from the hateful mole and his dark cham- 
bers, over mountain and valley, to those 
beautiful lands where the sun shines much 
more warmly than here; where ceaseless 
summer reigns, and bright flowers are 
always blooming. Take courage, and fly 
with me, good little Ellie ; you who saved 
my life when I lay frozen on the earth ! " 

"Yes, I will fly with you," exclaimed 
Ellie joyfully. She mounted on the back 
of the swallow, supported her feet on his 
wings, fastened herself by her girdle to a 
strong feather, and flew away with him 
high over woods and lakes, over valley and 
mountain. When they passed over icy or 
snowy glaciers,' Ellie often felt cold; but 
then she crept under the feathers of the 
bird, and only put out her head to admire 
all the wonders below her. 

At last they arrived in the warm coun- 
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tries. There the sun shone brighter than 
with lis ; the sky was as high again, and 
on walls and palings grew the finest blue 
and green grasses. Ripe oranges and citrons 
hung in the groves, and the fragrance of 
myrtles and of jasmine rose in the air, 
while lovely children played about with the 
most brilliantly painted butterflies. But the 
swallow flew further and further, and be- 
neath them it grew always more and more 
beautiful. On the banks of a lake, amid 
magnificent acacias, stood a marble palace, 
built in long-past days. Vines twined 
themselves round its columns, on which, 
high above, many swallows' nests were 
hanging. Into one of these nests the swal- 
low carried EUie. 

"Here is my house," said he; "but do 
you seek out one of the loveliest flowers 
that grow yonder for your dwelling; and 
then I will carry you thither, and your 
every wish shall be fulfilled." 

"Oh, that will be delightful ! " exclaimed 
Ellie, and clapped her hands with joy. 

On the ground lay a large white marble 
8* 
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pillar, that had fallen down, and was 
broken in three pieces; but between each 
fragment the most beautiful white flowers 
grew luxuriantly. The swallow flew with 
Ellie to one of these flowers, and set her 
down on a broad leaf; but how astonished 
was Ellie when she saw that in the flower 
a little mannikin was sitting, as delicate 
and transparent as glass. He wore a small 
golden crown on his head, and had wings 
on his shoulders; and was not a whit 
larger than Ellie herself. This was the 
sylph of the flower. In each flower dwelt 
such a little man and wife ; but this was 
the king of all the sylphs of the flowers. 

" Oh, how handsome this king is ! " 
whispered Ellie in the swallow's ear. The 
little prince started at the sudden arrival of 
the great bird ; but when he saw Ellie he 
became enamored of her, for she was the 
most beautiful maiden he had ever seen. 
Then he took off his golden crown, set it on 
EUie's head, and asked her name, and if 
she would be his wife, and queen of all the 
flowers. Now that, to be sure, was a dif- 
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ferent sort of husband to the son of the 
ugly toad, or the tiresome mole with the 
costly fur! So Ellie said "Yes" to the 
little prince; and then a lady appeared, 
and then a gentleman, out of all the. other 
flowers, to bring Ellie presents. The best 
gift that was oflfered her was a pair of 
beautiful white wings, which were fastened 
on immediately ; and now she too could fly 
from flower to flower. 

The joy was universal. The little swal- 
low sat on high in his nest, and sang as 
well as he could, though he was very sad ; 
for he had a great aflection for Ellie, and 
did not wish to part from her. 

"You shall not be called Ellie any 
longer," said the sylph ; " for that is not a 
pretty name, and you are so very beautiful. 
Henceforward we will call you Maja."* 

" Farewell, farewell ! " cried then the 
little swallow, and flew away again from 
the warm land, far, far away ; off" to httle 
Denmark, where^ he has his nest just over 

* Maria. 
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the window of the good man who can tell 
fairy tales, and there sings to him his 
*' Chirrup ! chirrup ! chirrup ! " It was he 
who told us the whole of this wonderful 
story. 
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China, you know, has an Emperor, who 
is a Chinese ; and all those he has around 
him are Chinese people too. It is a long 
time ago now, buhjust for that very reascm 
it is worth while to hear this story, before it 
is forgotten. 

The Emperor's palace was the most mag* 
nificent in the whole world, made entirely 
of the finest porcelain ; so costly, but also 
so fragile that one was really obUged to 
take care when one touched it. In the 
garden the most curious flowers were to be 
seen, and on the most beautiful, Uttle silver 
bells were fastened, which kept on tinkling^ 
in order that no one might pass by without 
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remarking the flowers. Yes, all was so 
cunningly devised in the Emperor's garden, 
and it extended so far that the gardener 
himself did not know where the end was; 
if one went further, then one came into a 
most beautiful wood, with high trees and 
deep lakes. The wood reached back a 
great way, to the very sea, which was deep 
and blue ; great ships could sail close under 
the branches. And amid these boughs there 
dwelt a Nightingale, which sang so sweetly 
that even the poor fisherman, who, however, 
had many other things to do, stood still 
when he was out at night to draw his nets, 
and listened to the Nightingale. "How 
beautiful it is ! " said he ; but then he was 
obliged to go about his work and forget the 
bird; but the following night, when she 
sang again and the fisherman came out, he 
said anew, " Oh, how beautiful it is ! " 

From all parts of the world came travel- 
lers to the city of the Emperor, and they 
admired it, and the palace, and the garden ; 
but when they heard the Nightingale, they 
all said, "However, this is the best!" 
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And when the travellers returned to their 
homes, they related what they had seen, 
and the learned men wrote many books 
about the city, and the palace, and the 
garden : but they did not forget the Night- 
ingale ; she was placed first ; and they who 
could write poetry, all wrote the most 
charming verses about the Nightingale in 
the wood near the deep lake. 

The books went round the world ; and so 
at last one reached the Emperor. He sat 
in his golden chair, and read, and read, and 
every moment nodded his head ; for he was 
pleased with the splendid description of the 
city, and the palace, and the garden. There, 
too, stood these words ; *' But the Nightin- 
gale is the best of all." 

" The deuce ! " said the Emperor : " the 
Nightingale ! I know of no Nightingale ! 
Is such a bird in my dominions, and, more- 
over, in my garden 7 I never heard of it ! 
— and that one must first learn such a 
thing from books ! " 

'^Hereupon he called his Chamberlain.' 
He was so high a personage that no one of 
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inferior rank dare address or speak with 
him ; and when any one did venture to ask 
him any thing, he only answered '* P ! " — 
and that has no meaning. 

" Why, they say there is a most curious 
bird here, called a Nightingale," said the 
Emperor; "they say it is better than any 
thing in my whole empire: what's the 
reason I have not been informed of it?" 

" I have never heard her mentioned be- 
fore," said the Chamberlain; "shfe has 
never been presented at court." 

" It is my will that she comes here and 
sings this very evening," said the Emperor. 
'*The whole world knows what I have, 
and I know it not ! " 

"I never heard her mentioned before," 
said the Chamberlain ; " but I will go and 
look for her." 

But where was she to be found ? The 
Chamberlain ran up stairs and down stairs, 
through halls and corridors; not a single 
person whom he met had heard any thing 
of the Nightingale; and the Chamberlain 
ran back again to the Emperor, and said it 
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was certainly only a tale invented by the 
persons who wrote the books. "Your 
Imperial Majesty must not believe what is 
written ! It was notiiing but a device, and 
a thing called the Black Art." 

" But the book in which I read it," said 
the Emperor, " was sent me by the mighty 
Emperor of Japan, and therefore it cannot 
be an untruth. I will hear the Nightingale ! 
^le shall come here this very evening ! 
^e enjoys my highest favor; and if she do 
not come, then after supper I'll have the 
tattoo played on every courtier's back ! " 

" Tsing-pe ! " said the Chamberlain ; and 
again he ran up stairs and down stairs, 
throu^ all the halls and corridors; and 
half the ccHurt ran with him, foe they did 
not much hke having the tattoo played 
upon their backs. There was such a ques- 
tioning about the wonderful bird that the 
whole world knew of, but which nobody at 
court had ever seen. 

At last thpy met a poor little girl, em- 
ployed in the kitchen, who said: "The 
Nightingale ? oh, I know it very well ! 
9 
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How she can sing ! Every evening I am 
allowed to carry my poor sick mother the 
remnants from table, — she lives down yon- 
der near the shore, — and when I come 
back, and stop to rest in the wood, then I 
hear the Nightingale! The tears always 
come into my eyes ; it is just as if my own 
mother was kissing me ! " 

" Little kitchen-maid," said the Chamber- 
lain, **I will get you a permanent place 
in the kitchen, besides a permission to see 
his Majesty the Emperor dine, if you can 
lead us to the Nightingale ; for she is an^ 
nounced for this evening." 

So then they all went together to the 
wood, where tjie Nightingale used to sing; 
half the Court was with them. As they 
were going a cow began to low. 

" Oh," said the court-pages, " there she 
is ! The power is really extraordinary for 
so small an animal ! I am certain I have 
heard her once before already." 

" No, those are cows bellowing," said the 
little girl; "we are still far from the 
place." 
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The frogs in the pond croaked. 

" Admirable ! " said the Chinese court- 
chaplain ; ^^ now I hear her; it sounds just 
like little church-bells ! " 

"No, those are frogs," said the little 
kitchen-maid. **But now, I think, you 
will soon hear her." 

The Nightingale began to sing. 

"That is she!" said the girl; "hark! 
hark ! and there she sits ! " And she 
pointed to a little grey bird up on a bough. 

" Is it possible ! " said the Chamberlain. 
" I did not fancy she would be so ! How 
the simpleton looks! She hds doubtless 
changed color at the sight of so many 
personages of rank." 

" Little Nightingale," said the maiden 
quite loud, "our gracious Emperor wishes 
you to sing to him." 

" With the greatest pleasure ! " said the 
Nightingale ; and she sang so that it was a 
delight to listen. 

"It sounds like glass bells," said the 
Chamberlain ; " and look at the little throat, 
how it mores ! It is extraordinary that we 
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nerer heard her before : she will have won- 
derful success at court." 

"Shall I sing to the Emperor •again?" 
asked the Nightingale ; for she thought the 
Emperor was present. 

"My excellent Nightingale," said the 
Chamberlain, "I have the inexpressible 
pleasure to require your attendance this 
evening at a court-festival, where you will 
delight his Imperial Majesty with your 
charming song." 

" It is heard to far greater advantage in 
the green wood," said the Nightingale ; but 
she followefl willingly, when she heard it 
was the Emperor's wish. 

The palace was decked out in fine style ! 
Walls and floors, which were made of por- 
celain, glittered from many thousand golden 
lamps: the most beautiful flowers, and 
those which tinkled best, were placed in the 
corridors : there was a bustle and a draught, 
and then all the bells tinkled so that one 
could not hear oneself speak. 

In the middle of the grand salocm, where 
the Emperor sat, a golden perch was 
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erected : on this the Nightingale was to sit. 
The whole court was there, and the little 
kitchen-maid had received permission to 
stand behind the door; for she had now 
the rank and title of an efficient kitchen- 
maid. Every body was in full dress ; and 
every body looked at the little grey bird, to 
which the Emperor nodded. 

And the Nightmgale sang so beautifully 
that tears came into the Emperor's eyes — 
tears rolled down over his cheeks ; and then 
the Nightingale sang more beautifully still ; 
her song went to the heart : and the Em- 
peror was happy ; and he said the Nightin- 
gale should have his golden slipper, and 
, wear it about her neck. But the Nightin- 

I gale thanked him : she was rewarded suffi- 

ciently already. 

" I have seen tears in the Emperor's eyes; 
that is to me the greatest treasure. The 
tears of an Emperor have a peculiar power. 
Heaven knows, I have reward enough ! " 
and then she sang again with her sweet 
and lovely voice. 

"It is the prettiest piece of coquetry ever 
9* 
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known ! " said the ladies around, and they 
took water in their months, to make a 
clucking noise when they spoke : they then 
thought themselves Nightingales;^ yes, eyen 
the lackeys and ladies'-maids gave notice 
that they too were satisfied; and that is 
saying a great deal, for they are the most 
difficult of all to please. Yes, the Nightin* 
gale was very successful. She was now to 
stay at court, to have her own cage, as well 
as the permission to fly out twice by day, 
and once by night. Twelve servants were 
given her, who all held a silk riband tied to 
her leg; and pretty tight they held. There 
was no pleasure in such a flight. 

The whole town spoke of the wonderful 
bird ; and when two persons met, one said 
" Night," and the other " Gale; " and then 
they sighed, and understood each other: 
yes, the children of eleven citizens were 
named after her ; but not a single one could 
sing even a note. One day there arrived a 
great parcel for the Emperor, and on it was 
written, *^ Nightingale." 

'^ Here we have again a new book about 
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our celebrated bird," said the Emperor: 
however, it was no book, but a little piece 
of mechanism, which lay in a box : an 
artificial Nightingale, which was meant to 
look like the living one; but set all over 
with diamonds, rubies, and sapphires. As 
soon as the artificial bird was wound up, it 
could sing one of the songs which the real 
Nightingale sang ; and then the tail went 
always up and down, and ghttered with 
silver and gold. Round its neck was a 
little riband, on which was written, " The 
Nightingale of the Emperor of Japan is 
poor in comparison with that of the Em- 
peror of China." 

" That's splendid ! " exclaimed every one ; 
and he who had brought the Nightingale 
immediately received the title of " Imperial 
Chief Nightingale-bearer." Now they must 
sing together ! That will make a fine 
duet! 

And so together they were obliged to 
sing ; but it would not do very well, for the 
real Nightingale sang in her way, and the 
artificial bird was moved by wheals. " It 
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is not his fault," said the Chief Musician : 
"he keeps time wonderfully well, and is 
formed exactly after my school." Then 
the artificial bird was to sing alone. He 
had just as much success as the real Night- 
ingale; and, besides, he was so much 
prettier to look at ; • he shone like bracelets 
and breast-pins. 

Three-and-thirty times did he sing the 
same piece, and yet he was not at all tired ; 
every body would have liked to have heard 
it again from the very beginning, but the 
Emperor thought that now the real Night- 
ingale ought to sing something ; — but 
where was she ? No one had observed her 
fly out of the open window, away to the 
green wood. 

"But what is the meaning of that?" 
said the Emperor; and all the courtiers 
scolded, and thought the Nightingale a 
most ungrateful animal. "We have the 
best bird still," said they; and for the four- 
and-thirtieth time they heard the same piece, 
but they did not know it quite, it was so 
difficult; and the Chief Musician praised 
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the bird so exceedingly ; yes, he even as- 
serted it was better than the real Nightin- 
gale ; not only as regarded appearance and 
the many diamonds, but also the inside. 

" For look, your Majesty," said he, " and 
you, ladies and gentlemen; with the real 
Nightingale one never can calculate before- 
hand what is to come; but with the me- 
chanical bird all is determined : it will be 
so, and not otherwise ; one can explain it, 
one can take it to pieces, and shew the 
human contrivance; how the wheels are 
placed, how they move, and how one' fol- 
lows after the other." 

"Just my opinion!" cried every body; 
and the Chief Musician gained permission 
to shew the bird to the people on the follow- 
ing Sunday. " They should also hear him 
sing," said the Emperor ; and they did hear 
him, and were as pleased as if they had 
been enjoying themselves with tea — for 
that is truly Chinese ; and all said "O!" 
and held up their forefinger and nodded. 
But the poor fisherman, who had heard the 
real Nightingale, said, "It sounds pretty 
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enough — it sounds nearly like; but a some- 
thing is wanting, — I know not what." 

The real Nightingale was banished the 
empire. 

The artificial bird had his place on a 
silken cushion, close to the Emperor's bed; 
and all the presents he received, gold and 
precious stones, lay around him; and he 
had risen in rank to be '* Imperial Bed- 
chamber Singer : " in rank Number One, on 
the left hand; for the Emperor considers 
the side on which the heart is as the more 
exalted ; and the heart is placed on the left 
side even with an Emperor. And the Chief 
Musician wrote five-and-twenty volumes 
about the mechanical bird ; whi6h were so 
learned, and so long, and with the most 
difficult Chinese words, that every one said 
he had read and understood them; for 
otherwise he would have been thought 
stupid, and would have had the tattoo 
played upon his back. 

Thus passed a whole year : the Emperor, 
the Court, and every Chinese knew each 
clucking sound of the song by heart ; but 
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just on that very account they found it so 
beautiful: they could now accompany the 
song of the bird ; and they did do so. The 
boys in the street sang "zi-zi-zi — kluk- 
luk-luk ; " and the Emperor sang it too. 
Oh, it certainly was very beautiful ! 

But one evening, when the artificial bird 
was in the best part of his song, and the 
Emperor lay in bed and listened, **snap! " 
went something in the inside of the bird : a 
something made " burrrrr ! " all the wheels 
ran round, and the music ceased ! 

The Emperor jumped quickly out of bed, 
and sent for his private physician; but 
what good could he do ? Then he sent for 
the watchmaker; and at last, after much 
debate and examination, the bird was in 
some measure restored; but the watch- 
maker said it must be taken great care of; 
for the pegs were nearly worn out, and 
could not possibly be renewed; at least 
not so as to play with any certainty. 

That was a source of lamentation ! Only 
once a year did they dare to let the artifi- 
cial bird sing; and there was a difficulty 
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even about that: but then the principal 
Musician made a little speech with difficult 
words, and said it was just as good as 
formerly; and after that it was just as 
good. 

Now five years had passed; and there 
was a great mourning throughout the land : 
for in reaUty all cared a good deal about 
their Emperor. He was now ill, and would 
not live, it was said ; a new Emperor wag 
already chosen ; and the people assembled 
before the palace, and asked the Chamber- 
lain how the Emperor was? 

" P ! " said he, and shook his head. Chill 
and pale lay the Emperor in his ample, 
magnificent bed : all the Court thought he 
was dead already, and each one hastened to 
salute the new Emperor ; the lackeys ran to 
chatter about it, and the ladies'-maids had 
a great tea-party. Every where around, in 
all the halls and corridors, the floor was 
covered with cloth, so that not a footfall 
might be heard ; and that was the reason it 
was so still — so very still. But the Em- 
peror was not yet dead : stiff and pale, 
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there he lay in the magnificent bed with 
the long velvet curtains and the heavy- 
golden tassels : high above, a window was 
open, and the moon shone down on the 
Emperor and on the artificial bird. 

The poor Emperor could hardly breathe : 
he felt as if something was pressing on his 
chest ; he opened his eyes, and saw it was 
Death that sat on his breast, who had put 
on his golden crown ; in one hand he held 
the golden sabre, in the other the splendid 
banner of the Emperor; and around, from 
the folds of the great velvet curtains, peeped 
out the strangest faces, some quite ugly, 
and others so pleasing, so mild. They were 
all the good and evil deeds of the Emperor, 
which stared him in the face now that 
Death was sitting at his heart. 

"Dost thou remember this?" whispered 
they, one after the other : *' Dost thou re- 
member that?" and then they recounted 
so much that the drops of sweat stood on 
his forehead. 

"I never knew of this," said the Emperor. 
" Music ! Music ! the great Chinese gong," 

10 
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cried he, " so that I may not hear all they 
are saying ! " 

But they went on ; and Death nodded 
his head like a Chinese to all Ihey said. 

"Music! Music!" screamed the Em- 
peror. Oh, "dear little artificial bird, sing 
— oh, sing! I have given thee gold and 
precious things ; I have even given thee my 
golden slipper to hang arou^d thy neck; 
sing then — oh, sing ! V But the bird stood 
still ; for no one was there to wind it up — 
and without that he did not sing; and 
Death continued gazing at the Emperor 
with his great empty sockets ; and it was 
quite still the while — terribly still ! 

Suddenly was heard, very near the win- 
dow, the tones of the sweetest song : it was 
the little live Nightingale, that was sitting 
on a bough without. , She had heard of the 
severe illness of her Emperor, and was now 
come to snig to him, and bring him hope 
and consolation; and, as she sang, the 
forms became fainter and fainter, the blood 
flowed quicker and quicker through the 
Emperor's weak limbs, and even Death 
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listened and said, "Go on, little Nightin- 
gale ; go on ! " 

" And wilt thou give me the magnificent 
golden sabre? Wilt thou give me the splen- 
did banner, and the Emperor's crown? " 

And Death gave all these emblems of 
royalty for a single song : and the Nightin- 
gale sang on ; and she sang of the peaceful 
churchyard, where the white roses bloom, 
where the lilac exhales its fragrance, and 
the fresh grass is bedewed by the tears of 
the survivors. Thereon Death felt a long- 
ing after his garden, and, like a cold white 
shadow, floated hoveringly out of the win- 
dow. 

"Thanks, thanks!" said the Emperor. 
" Thou heavenly little bird, I know thee 
well ! I banished thee my dominions, and 
yet hast thou, by thy song, dispelled the 
evil faces from my bed, and Death from my 
heart. How shall I reward thee? " 

" Thou hast already rewarded me," said 
the Nightingale; "I saw tears in thy eyes 
when I sang to thee for the first time ; that 
I shall never forget Those are jewels that 
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gladden a singer's heart ! But now sleep, 
and get refreshed and well. I will sing to 
thee ! " And she sang, and the Emperor 
fell into a sweet sleep ; and oh, how calm, 
how restorative, was that sleep ! 

The sun shone in at the window when 
he awoke, strengthened and restored to 
health : not a single one of his servants was 
come back, for they all thought him dead; 
but the Nightingale still sat there and sang. 

" Thou shalt always stay with me," said 
the Emperor ; " thou shalt only sing when 
it pleaseth thee; and as to the artificial 
bird, I'll dash it into a thousand pieces." 

** Do not do that," said the Nightingale : 
" why, he has done what he could. Keep 
him a while longer. I cannot take up my 
abode in the palace ; but let me come when 
it pleases me ; then I will sit of an evening 
on the bough near the window, and will 
sing to thee, that thou shalt be at once glad 
and thoughtful. 1 will sing to thee of the 
happy and the suffering; I will sing to thee 
of the good and the evil which lies hidden 
around thee. The httle songster flies far 
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from here, to the poor fisherman, to the 
cottage of the peasant, to all that are far 
from thee and thy court. I love thy heart 
more than thy crown; and yet has the 
crown an odor of sanctity about it. I will 
come, I will sing ; but one thing must thou 
promise ! " 

"AH ! " said the Emperor, and he stood 
in his imperial robes, which he had himself 
put on; and held the sword, which was 
heavy with gold, next his heart. 

" One thing I beg of thee ! Tell no one 
that thou hast a little bird which relates 
thee every thing ! It will be much better 
not!" 

And then the Nightingale flew away. 

The servants came in to look after their 
dead Emperor — yes, there they stood ; and 
the Emperor said, " Good morning ! " 



10* 
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There was once a merchant, who was so 
rich that he could pave the whole street, 
and almost a little alley into the bargain, 
with silver coin ; but he did not do it : he 
knew better what to do with his money ; 
and when he spent a shilling he gained a 

crown, so good a trader was he ; and 

he died. 

His son inherited all his money. But he 
led a merry life, went every evening to the 
masquerade, made kites of bank-notes, and 
took guineas instead of stones to play at 
Duck-and-Drake with on the lake. It was, 
therefore, no wonder if the money began to 
disappear, which it very soon did ; so that 
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at last he had only two-pence in his pocket, 
and nothing else but a pair of slippers and 
an old dressing-gown. His friends did not 
trouble themselves about him any more, 
now that they could not even walk across 
the street with him ; but one of these, who 
had a kind heart, sent him an old trunk, 
and said, "Pack up your things, and be 
oflf!'^ 

That was all very well, but he had 
nothing to pack up, so he got into the trunk 
himself. 

'Twas a droll sort of trunk ! As soon as 
one pressed the lock, it could fly: the mer- 
chant's son did so; and, halloa! up flew 
the trunk with him, straight up the chim- 
ney, and away into the clouds, farther and 
farther offl The bottom cracked, and he 
was very uneasy; for if the bottom had 
given way, a pretty tumble he would have 
had ! But nothing of the sort happened. 

Well, in this way he reached Turkey. 
He hid the trunk in a wood, under the dry 
leaves, and went into the town ; for this he 
could very well do, as among the Turks 
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every body walked about in dressing-gown 
and slippers. Presently he met a nurse 
with a little child. " I say, nurse," said he, \ 
" what castle is that yonder with high 
windows, just outside the town?" 

" The King's daughter lives there," said 
she. "It has been foretold that she will 
become very unhappy on account of a 
lover; and so no one dare come near her 
when the King and dueen are not present." 

"Thank you," said the merchant's son ; 
and he went out into the wood, seated him- 
self in his trunk, flew up to the roof, and 
crept through the window to the Princess. 

She lay on a sofa and slept. She was so 
beautiful that the son of the merchant could 
not help giving her a kiss. This awoke 
her, nor was she a little afraid * but he said 
he was the Prophet of the Turks, who had 
come to her through the air^ and this satis- 
fied her. 

So he sat down, and told her stories 
about her eyes : these were the most beauti- 
ful dark lakes ; and thoughts swam about in 
them like mermaids. And he told her a 
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Story about her forehead : this was a moun- 
tain of snow, with glorious vaulted halls. 
They were such pretty stories; and then 
he made the Princess an offer, and she im- 
mediately said " Yes." 

** But you must come here on Saturday," 
said she. '^ The King and the Q,ueen are 
coming to me to tea ; they will be so glad 
to hear that I am to marry the Prophet of 
the Turks ! But take Ciare to have a very 
pretty fairy-tale to relate; for my parents 
Uke that above any thing. My mother 
likes it to be very moral, and very aristo- 
cratic ; and my father likes it to be merry, 
so that one may have a hearty laugh." 

" Very well ; I shall bring no other bridal 
gift than a fairy-tale," said he. And so 
they parted ; but before he went, the Prin- 
cess gave him a sabre studded with gold ; 
and a very acceptable present it was. 

Now he flew off, bought himself a new 
dressing-gown, and sat out in the wood 
composing the fairy-tale, which was to be 
ready by Saturday evening; and compos- 
ing, let me tell you, is no easy matter. 
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But at last it was ready ; and Saturday 
too was come. * The King, the Queen, and 
all the court drank tea (hat evening at the 
Princess's ! The suitor was extremely well 
received. 

" Will you relate us a fairy-tale ? " said 
the Queen; "one that has a profound 
meaning, and that is instructive — " 

" But that is laughable too," said the 
King. 

*• Yes, certainly," said he, and began his 
tale; and now you must listen very atten- 
tively. 

There was once upon a time a bundle of 
matches, and they were very proud of their 
high descent. Their genealogical tree— ^ 
that is to say, the great fir-tree, of which 
each of them was a chip — had been once 
a very stately old tree in the forest. Now 
the matches lay on the shelf between a flint 
and steel and an old iron saucepan, and to 
them they told nie history of their youth. 

"Ah, while we were still on the green 
bough, then were we indeed on the green 
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bough ! " said they. " Pearl tej^ morning 
and evening, — that was the dew; the sun 
shone on us the whole day, when he did 
shine; and all the Uttle birds were obhged 
to tell us stories. We could easily see that 
we were rich; for the other trees were 
dressed in green only in summer, whilst our 
family possessed the means of wearing 
green both winter and summer. But the 
wood-cutters came, that was the Great 
Revolution, and our family was divided : he 
whom we looked upon as our chief support 
got a place on a large ship, that could sail 
round the world if it liked ; and the other 
branches were placed in various situations : 
and our vocation is to give light : and there- 
fore we, people of high pedigree as we are, 
have come here into the kitchen." 

" Ah ! my fate has been very different," 
said the iron saucepan, near which the 
matches Jay. " From the very moment 
that I came into the world I've been scoured 
and boiled, oh, how often ! I always side 
with the respectable and conservative; and 
belong, in reality, to the very first in the 
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house. My sole pleasure is to lie down, 
nice and clean, after dinner, and to have a 
little rational talk with tny comrades ; but 
if I except the bucket, that now and then 
comes into the yard, our life here is a very 
homely and quiet one. Our only news- 
monger is the coal-scuttle ; but he talks so 
demagogically about * the people' and * the 
government,' that a short time ago an old 
earthen pot was so shocked at his conversa- 
tion that it dropped down and broke into a 
thousand pieces. Oh, he belongs to the 
Radicals, let me tell you." 

"Now you are talking too much," said 
the flint, and it struck against the steel so 
that the sparks flew out. 

" Shall we not have a merry evening? " 

"Yes; let us talk about who is of 
highest rank and most genteel," said the 
matches. 

"No; I have no wish to talk about my- 
self," said the earthenware dish; "let us 
have a refined and sentimental evening. I 
will begin. I will relate a tale of every-day 
life: one can fancy one's-self so well in 
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similar situations, and that is so interest- 
ing. 

" On the shores of the Baltic, beneath the 
Danish beeches " 

" That is a splendid beginning ! " said all 
the plates ; " that is certainly a very inter- 
esting story ! " 

"There, in a quiet family, I passed my 
youth : the furniture was polished, the floor 
washed, and clean muslin curtains were 
put up every fortnight." 

" What an interesting story you are telling 
us ! " said the duster. " One hears in a mo- 
ment that it is a young lady who speaks, such 
an air of purity breathes in every word." 

"Yes, that one does feel indeed," said 
the water-pail, much moved, and in such 
broken accents that there was quite a splash 
on the floor. 

And the dish went on with the story, and 
the end was as good as the beginning. 

All the plates rattled with delight; and 

the duster took some green parsley off the 

dresser, and crowned the dish, for he knew 

this would annoy the others ; and, thought 

11 
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he, if I crown her to-day, she will crown 
me to-morrow. 

" Now let us dance 1 " said the tongs, 
beginning immediately; and, good heavens, 
how she could fling one leg up in the air ! 
The old armchair-covering in the comer 
burst at the sight. ^'Am I not to be 
crowned now?" said the tongs; and so 
forthwith she got a laurel- wreath too. 

" What a low set ! " said the matches to 
themselves. 

It was now the tea-urn's turn to sing 
something; but she said she had taken 
cold, indeed, she could only sing when ex- 
cited ; but that was nothing but pride ; for 
she would only sing when standing on the 
drawing-room table among ladies and gen- 
tlemen. 

Behind, in the window, sat an old pen, 
that the maid used to write with. There 
was nothing remarkable about it, except 
that it was too deeply immersed in ink; 
but that was just what it was proud of, and 
made a fuss about. " If the tea-urn will 
not sing," it said, " why, she may leave it 
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alone : but there is a nightingale in a cage; 
she can sing. It is true she has been taught 
nothing. However, this evening we will 
speak ill of nobody." 

"I find it most improper," said the tea- 
kettle, who was kitchen chorus-singer, and 
step-brother to the tea-urn — "I find it 
most improper that such a foreign bird 
should be patronized. Is that patriotic ? I 
will ask the coal-scuttle, and let him de- 
cide." 

" As to me, I am vexed," said the latter; 
" thoroughly vexed ! Is this the way to 
spend the evening ? Would it not be far 
better to turn the whole house upside-down, 
and to establish a new and natural order of 
things? In this way each one would find 
his proper place, and I would undertake to 
direct the change." 

"Yes, let us kick up a row! " cried all at 
once. At the same moment the door 
opened : it was the house-maid ! All were 
silent ; not one dared to utter a word. Yet 
there was not a single grease-pot but knew 
what he could do, and of what consequence 
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he was: "Yes, if I had chosen/' thought 
they, "fiae work there would have been 
this evening! " 

The maid took the matches to get a light. 
Good heavens, how they sputtered, and 
then stood all in a blaze ! 

"Now may every body see," thought 
they, "that we are first in rank. How we 
shine! What lustre! What light!" — and 
so saying, they went out. 



" That was a capital tale," said the 
Queen ; "I felt as if I were in the kitchen 
the whole time. Yes, you certainly shall 
have our daughter." 

" To be sure," said the King ; " next 
Monday you shall have our daughter." 

All was fixed for the wedding; and the 
evening before the whole town was illumi- 
nated: nuts and cakes were flung among 
the people : and the boys in the street stood 
upon tiptoe, and shouted " Hurrah ! " It 
was magnificent ! 
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'^Imust also do a something," said the 
merchant's son; and he bought rockets, 
squibs, crackers, and all imaginable fire- 
works, seated himself in his trunk, and flew 
up in the air. 

Hurrah ! that was a sight ! how it blazed ! 

Every Turk, when he beheld it, gave 
such a jump, that his slippers flew over his 
ears ; for an appearance in the air like this 
they had never seen before. They now 
comprehended that it really must be the 
Prophet of the Turks who was to have the 
Princess. 

As soon as the merchant's son with his 
trunk was again in the wood, he said to 
himself, " I think Til just go into the town, 
and hear how it looked." And very natural 
it was that he wished to know. 

Well to be sure ! What stories the people 
told ! Each one whom he asked had seen 
it in his way ; but they all had thought it 
superb. 

" I saw the Prophet himself," said one ; 
"he had eyes like gleaming stars, and a 
beard like foaming water." 
11* 
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" He flew by in a mantle of fire," said 
another. " The dearest little cherubs peeped 
out from beneath its folds." 

True enough, he heard the most wonder- 
ful things; and on the following day he 
was to celebrate his wedding. 

He now went back to the wood to get 
into his trunk — but where was it ? 

The trunk was burnt A spark from the 
fire-works had fallen into it unobserved, 
had set fire to it ; and there the trunk lay 
in ashes! Now the poor merchant's son 
could fly no longer, and was unable to get 
to his betrothed. 

She stood the whole day on the roof 
waiting for him ; she is waiting there still. 
As for him, he goes about the world telling 
stories ; but they are not so amusing as the 
one of the bundle of matches. 
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Far, far from here, in the laud whither 
the swallows fly when with us it is winter, 
there dwelt a King, who had eleven sons, 
and one daughter named Elise. The eleven 
brothers, princes all, went to school with 
stars on their breast, and swords at their 
side. They wrote on golden tablets with 
pencils of diamond ; and they could read in 
any book, and out of any book : you heard 
in a moment that they were Princes. 
Their sister Elise sat on a little stool of 
looking-glass, and had a picture-book that 
had cost half a kingdom. 

What a happy life the children led ! but 
it was not to Isust long. 
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Their father, the King of the whole 
country, married a wicked tlueen, who 
treated the children very ill. On the very 
first day they felt the <iiflference. There 
was a great festival at the palace, and the 
children played at visiting; but instead of 
having roasted apples and cakes, as former- 
ly, the tlueen gave them only sand in little 
saucers, and said, " they must fancy it was 
something good to eat." 

The following week she sent little sister 
Elise to some peasants in the country ; and 
it was not long before she had something 
bad of the Princes to tell the King, so that 
he no longer cared much about them. 

*'Be ofi"! go into the world, and take 
care of yourselves ! " said the wicked Queen. 
" Fly ofi" in the shape of large dumb birds! " 
But yet she could not make it quite so bad 
as she wished; and into eleven beautiful 
white swans were the Princes changed. 
With a strange cry, they flew out of the 
windows of the palace, and disappeared 
over the park and the wood. 

It was still very early in the morning 
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when they passed by the place where Elise 
was lying asleep in the peasant's cottage. 
They flew in circles round the roof, turned 
their long necks here and there, and beat 
the air with their wings ; but nobody heard 
or saw them, and they were obliged to con- 
tinue their flight up into the clouds, and 
over the wide world. Then they flew to 
the great gloomy wood, which extended to 
the sea-shore. 

Poor little Elise stood in the peasant's 
room, and played with a green leaf; for it 
was the only thing she had to play with. 
She made a hole in the leaf, and through it 
peeped at the sun ; and it seemed to her as 
though she saw the bright eyes of Tier 
brothers; and as often as the warm sun- 
beams fell on her cheeks, she thought of 
her brothers' kisses. 

Each day passed like the other. If the 
wind blew through the great rose-tree before 
the house, it whispered to the roses, " Who 
is more lovely than ye are?" But the 
roses shook their heads and said, " Elise is 
far more lovely ! " And if the old wife sat 
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on a Sunday before the cottage-door, and 
read in her book of hymns, the wind turned 
over the leaves, -and said to the book, 
" Who is more pious than thou ? " " EUse ! " 
answered the hymn-book; and what the 
roses and the hymn-book said was quite 
true. 

When Elise was fifteen years old, she 
was to return home; but as soon as the 
tlueen saw how beautiful she was, she took 
such an aversion to her that she would 
have liked to change her into a wild swan 
like her brothers. However, she did not 
dare to do so, because the King wanted to 
see his daughter. 

One morning early, the Queen went into 
her bath, which was of marble, and orna- 
mented with soft cushions and costly car- 
pets. She took three toads, kissed them, 
and said to one of them, **Do thou sit on 
the head of Ehse when she goes to bathe, 
that she may become as lazy and drowsy 
as thou art." "Sit thou on her forehead," 
said she to another, ** that she may grow as 
ugly as thou art, so that her fatfier may not 
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recognise her." " Do thou lie in her 
bosom," said she to the third, *^that her 
heart may be tainted, and that she may- 
grow wicked, and be her own punish- 
ment." 

Then she put the toads into the clear 
water, which immediately assumed a green- 
ish color ; and she called Elise, undressed 
her, and made her step into the bath, and 
put her head under the water. And then 
one toad sat in her hair, the other on her 
forehead, and the third on her bosom ; but 
Elise did not seem to remark it. When she 
left the bath there swam three red poppies 
on the water; and had the animals not 
been poisonous, and kissed by the witch, 
they would have been turned into roses, 
from tarrying a while on Elise's heart and 
head. She was too pious far witchcraft to 
have any power over her. 

When the wicked Queen saw this, she 
rubbed the child all over with walnut-juice, 
till she was of a dark-brown color; smeared 
her lovely face with a stinking ointment, 
and made her fine long hair hang in wild 
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confusionl To recognise the beautiful Elise 
was now impossible. 

When her father saw her he started, and 
said that she was not his daughter. Nobody- 
knew her again, except the house-dog and 
the swallow ; but they were poor creatures, 
who had nothing to say in the matter. 

Poor Elise wept bitterly, and thought of 
her eleven brothers, not one of whom did 
she see at the palace. Much afflicted, she 
stole away, and walked across field and 
moor to the large forest. She knew not 
whither she wanted to go; but she was 
very dejected, and had such a longing after 
her brothers, who, no doubt, had been 
turned adrift in the world too ; them would 
she seek, and she was determined to find 
them. 

She had not been long in the forest before 
night came on, and she lost her way in the 
dark. So she laid herself down in the soft 
moss, said her evening prayer, and leaned 
her head on the stump of a tree. It was so 
still in the forest, the air was so mild, and 
around in the grass and on the moss there 
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gleamed the green light of many hundred 
glow-worms ; and when she gently touched 
one of the branches with her hand, the 
radiant insects came down to her like fall- 
ing stars. 

The whole night she dreamed of her 
brothers: they played again like children, 
wrote on golden tablets with pencils of dia- 
mond, and looked at the pretty picture- 
book that had cost half a kingdom; but on 
the tablets they did not merely write as 
formerly strokes and O's; no, now they 
described the bold deeds that they had 
accomplished, and the strange fortunes they 
had experienced; and in the picture-book 
all was animated — the birds sang, the men 
stepped out of the book and spoke with 
EUse and her brothers ; but when she 
turned over a leaf, in they jumped again 
directly, in order that the pictures might 
not get into confusion. 

When Elise awoke, the sun was already 
high in the heaven : it is true she could not 
see it, the high trees interwove their leafy 
branches so closely; but the sunbeams 

12 
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played upon them, and looked like a wav- 
ing golden gauze. There was such a 
fragrance from the verdure ; and the birds 
almost perched on EUse's shoulder. She 
heard the water splashing ; for there were 
many considerable brooks which all met in 
a pond with a beautiful sandy bottom : 'tis 
true thick bushes grew all round it ; but the 
deer had broken a broad way through, and 
on this path Elise went to the water. It 
was so clear, that if the boughs and the 
bushes had not been waved backwards and 
forwards by the wind, one would have been 
forced to believe that they were painted, 
and lay down at the bottom, so distinctly 
was every leaf reflected, those that glowed 
in the sunlight as well as those which lay 
in the shade. 

When Elise saw her face in the water 
she was much frightened, so brown and 
ugly did she look; but when she wetted 
her little hand and rubbed her eyes and 
forehead, the white skin appeared again; 
and Elise laid her clothes aside and stepped 
into the fresh water, — a more lovely royal 
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child than she was not to be found in the 
whole world. 

After she had dressed herself and braided 
her long hair, she went to the bubbling 
spring, drank out of the hollow of her hand, 
and wandered farther into the wood — she 
herself knew not whither. She thought of 
her brothers, thought of the ever-watchful 
and good God, who would certainly not 
forsake her ; for it was He who made the 
wild apples to grow, to give food to the 
hungry ; and He shewed her a tree whose 
branches bent down under the weight of 
the fruit. Here she dined, put props under 
the branches, and then went into the thick- 
est part of the wood. It was so still there 
that she heard her own footsteps, and the 
rustle of every withered leaf that bent be- 
neath her feet. Not a bird was to be seen, 
not a sunbeam penetrated the thick foliage- 
roof ; and the high trunks stood so near 
together,' that when she looked straight for- 
ward, a grating of wooden beams seemed 
to close around her : oh, it was a solitude 
such as Elise had never known ! And the 
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night was so dark — ^not a single glow-worm 
shone ! Much afflicted, she lay down to 
sleep ; and there it seemed to her as if the 
boughs above her parted, and the ever- 
watchful and good God looked down upon 
her with an eye of love, and a thousand 
little angels peeped forth to gaze at her from 
the clouds. 

On awaking the next morning, she did 
not know if it were a dream, or if it had 
really happened. 

She went a few steps further on, when 
she met an old woman with a basket full of 
berries. The old woman gave her some. 
Elise asked her if she had not seen eleven 
Princes riding through the wood. 

" No," answered the woman j " but yes- 
terday I saw eleven swans, with golden 
crowns on their heads, swim down the 
stream near here." 

And she led Elise to a hill, at whose foot 
a brook flowed winding along; the 4rees 
on either bank stretched their long leafy 
branches towards each other, and where on 
account of their natural growth they were 
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unable to meet, the roots had loosened them- 
selves from the earth and hung interwoven 
over the water. 

Elise bade the old woma^i farewell, and 
walked on by the side of the brook to the 
spot where it flowed into the great and open 
sea. 

The whole sea lay spread out before the 
maiden ; but not a sail, not a boat was to 
be seen : how was she to go on? She 
looked at the countless pebbles on the shore; 
they were all smooth and rounded by the 
water ; glass, iron, stones — all that lay on 
the shore had received this form from the 
water ; and yet it was much softer than her 
httle delicate hand. *' It rolls on untiringly, 
and even what is hard is smoothened. Not 
less untiring will I be : thanks for the les- 
son, ye clear rolling waves ; some day, so 
my^ heart tells me, ye will bear me to where 
my dear brothers are ! " 

On the sea- weed which was washed up 
on the shore lay eleven white swans' feath- 
ers ; Elise collected them into a nosegay : 
some drops were hanging on them, but 
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whether dew or tears it was impossible to 
distinguish. On the shore it was very soU- 
tary, but she felt it not ; for the sea pre- 
sented an eternal change — more in one 
single hour than the lakes could shew in a 
whole year. If a black cloud came, it was 
as if the sea would say, "I too can look 
gloomy ; " and then the wind blew, and the 
waves turned their white sides outermost ; 
but if the clouds looked red, and the winds 
slept, then the sea was like a rose-leaf — 
now it was green, now white ; but however 
still it might rest, there was on the shore 
a gentle motion, and the water heaved 
slightly, Uke a sleeping infant's bosom. 

As the sun was going down, Elise saw 
eleven wild swans, with golden crowns on 
•their heads, flying towards the land : they 
flew one behind the other, and looked like 
a long white pennon. Then Elise climbed 
up the hill, and hid herself behind some 
bushes ; the swans alighted close to her, 
and fluttered their large white wings. 

The sun sank into the water, and sud- 
denly the swan-like forms disappeared, and 
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eleven handsome Princes, Elise's brothers, 
stood before her. She uttered a loud cry ; 
for although they were greatly changed, 
EUse knew — felt they were her brothers ; 
and she threw herself in their arms, calling 
them by name ; and the brothers were so 
happy when they saw and recognised their 
dear little sister, who was now grown so 
tall and beautiful. They laughed and wept; 
and they had soon told each other how ill 
tfieir step-mother had treated them all. 

"We fly as wild swans," said the eldest 
of the brothers, "as long as the sun is above 
the horizon ; but when he has set we appear 
in our human form again. We must, there- 
fore, take good he^d at such time to have a 
resting-place; for were we flying then in 
the clouds, we should drop down as men 
into the deep below. This is not our dwell- 
ing place : a land as beautiful as this lies 
beyond the sea ; but the way is long, — we 
must cross the vast ocean, and there is no 
island on our passage where we could pass 
the night : there is but a small solitary rock 
that rises out of the waves ; it is only large 
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enough for us to stand side by side upon it, 
and so to take our rest : if the sea be 
troubled, then the water dashes high over 
our heads. But yet we thank Heaven for 
even tliis resting-place : there we pass the 
night in our human form ; and without this 
chflf we should never be able to visit our 
beloved country; for it takes two of the 
longest days of the year to accomplish our 
flight. Once a year only are we permitted 
to revisit the home of our fathers : we may 
stay here eleven days ; and then we fly 
over the large forest, whence we can espy 
the palace in which our father dwells, and 
where we were born ; whence we can see 
the high tower of the church in which our 
mother lies. Here the very trees and bushes 
seem familiar to us ; here the wild horses 
still dash over the plains as when we saw 
them in our childhood ; the charcoal-burner 
sings the same old tune to which we danced 
in our youth ; — all here has charms for us, 
and here we have found thee, dear little 
sister ! Two days more are we permitted 
to stay, and then we must away over the 
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sea to a pleasant land ; but, lovely as it is, 
it is not the country of our birth. And thou, 
Elise, how can we take thee with us — we 
have neither ship nor boat 7 " 

'*0h, how can I set ye free? " said their 
sister. And so they spoke together nearly 
the whole night ; a few hours only were 
given to sleep. 

The next morning Elise was awakened 
by the rustling of swans' wings rushing by 
over her head. Her brothers were again 
changed into swans, and flew around in 
large circles, and at last they were far, far 
off". But one of them, the youngest, stayed 
with her ; he laid his head on her lap, and 
she stroked his large white wings : the 
whole day they stayed together. Towards 
evening the others returned ; and when the 
sun was gone down, there they stood again 
in their natural shapes. 

"To-morrow," said the youngest, "we 
must fly hence, and may not return before 
the end of another year : but we cannot 
leave thee here. Hast thou courage to fol- 
low us? My arm is strong enough to carry 
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thee through the wood : the wings of us all 
would surely then be powerful enough to 
bear thee over the sea.'' 

"Yes, take me with you," said Elise. 
And they spent the whole night in weaving 
a sort of mat of the flexible bark of the 
willow and of tough bulrushes ; and when 
finished it was large and strong. Elise laid 
herself upon it ; and when the sun ap- 
peared, and her brothers were again changed 
into wild swans, they took the mat in their 
bills, and flew with their dear sister, who 
still slept, high up into the clouds. The 
rays of the sun fell full upon her face ; so 
one of the swans flew above her head, that 
he might overshadow her with his broad 
wings. 

They were far distant from land when 
Elise awoke. She thought she must be in 
a dream, so strange did it seem to her to be 
borne thus through the air high above the 
ocean. Beside her lay a branch with ripe 
juicy berries, and a bundle of palatable 
roots : these her youngest brother had 
gathered and placed near her ; and she 
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looked up to him with a smile of gratitude ; 
for she recognised him in the swan that flew 
above her head and shaded her with his 
wings. 

They flew so high, that the first ship they 
saw below them seemed like a white sea- 
mew hovering over the waves. Elise be- 
held a large cloud behind them : it was a 
mountain, and on it she saw in gigantic 
proportions the shadows of herself and of 
the eleven swans. It was a picture more 
magnificent than eye had ever gazed on ; 
but as the sun rose higher and the cloud 
was left behind, the shadowy picture van- 
ished. The whole day they flew on like a 
whizzing arrow ; but yet it was more slowly 
than usual, for they had their sister to carry. 
The sky looked threatening ; the evening 
was closing in ; and Elise, full of anxiety, 
saw the sun sinking down ; but the solitary 
rock was not to be discerned. She fancied 
by the beating of their wings that the swans 
were exerting themselves very much. Alas, 
it was her fault that her brothers could not 
advance more quickly ! Should the sun set, 
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then they would be men, — they would fall 
into the sea and be drowned. From her 
very inmost heart did she pray to God ; but 
as yet no rock was to be seen : the black 
cloud drew nearer ; the violent gusts of 
wind announced a storm ; the clouds stood 
upreared on a frightfully large wave, that 
rolled onwards with the speed of the hurri- 
cane; and it lightened, one flash quickly 
following the other. 

The sun was now on the very margin of 
the sea. Elise's heart beat violently ; when 
suddenly the swans darted downwards so 
rapidly that she thought she was falling; * 
but now again she floated in the air. The 
sun was half in the water when she per- 
ceived for the first time the small rock be- 
low her, which to her eyes did not appear 
larger than the head of a seal when the 
creature sticks it out of the water. And the 
sun went down so fast : already it was only 
like a star ; when at the same moment her 
foot touched the firm ground, and the sun 
vanished like the last spark of a piece of 
burning paper. She saw her brothers stand- 
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ing round her arm-in-arm ; but there was 
not more room than just enough for them 
and for her. The sea dashed boisterously 
against the rock, and fell on them like a 
heavy shower of rain ; the sky was one 
continual blaze of fire, and the thunder 
rolled uninterruptedly ; but the brothers and 
their sister held each other by the hand and 
sang a psalm, and it gave them consolation 
and strength. 

At daybreak the air was clear and still ; 
and as soon as the sun rose the swans flew 
away from the island with Elise. There 
was yet a high sea ; and when they were 
up in the clouds, and looked down on the 
blackish-green ocean full of white foam, it 
seemed as if a million swans were skim- 
ming over the water. 

As the sun rose higher, Elise saw before 
her, half swimming as it were in the air, 
a mountainous country with glittering gla- 
ciers ; and amid them stood a palace, miles 
long, with one bold colonnade rising over 
the other, and surrounded with palm-groves 
and beautiful flowers, each as large as a 
mill-wheel. She asked if that was the land 
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to which they were flying : but the swans 
shook their heads ; for what she saw was 
the glorious and everchanging cloud-palace 
of the Fata Morgana,* — thither they dare 
bring no one ; and while Elise's gaze was 
still fixed upon it, mountains, groves, and 
palace all tumbled down together, and 
twelve proud churches stood in their place, 
all like each other, with high towers and 
pointed windows. She thought she could 
hear the organ pealing ; but what she heard 
was merely the roar of the sea. She was 
now quite near the churches, when sudden- 
ly they were changed into a fleet that sailed 
below. She looked down, but there was 
only the haze of the sea driving along over 
the water. There was a continual change 
before her eyes ; but at last she really 
saw the land she was to go to. There 
beautiful blue mountains lifted themselves 
on high, with forests of cedars, and tow- 
ers, and palaces. Long before sunset, 
she was sitting on a hill before a large 
cavern, which was so thickly covered by 

• Mirage. 
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green creeping plants, that it looked as 
if overspread with embroidered hang- 
ings. 

** Let us see, now, what you dream to- 
night,'' said the youngest brother, as he 
shewed her the chamber where she was to 
sleep. 

" Would that I might dream how I could 
disenchant you ! " said she. And this 
thought possessed her entirely ; she prayed 
heartily to God for aid, and even in her 
dreams continued her prayer. Then it 
seemed to her as if she were flying high 
through the air to the cloud-palace of 
the Fata Morgana; and the Fairy ad- 
vanced to meet her in light and loveliness ; 
and yet, after all, it was the old woman 
who had given her berries in the wood, and 
told her of the swans with golden crowns 
on their heads. 

'•Thy brothers may be released," said 
the Fairy; ''but hast thou patience and 
fortitude? 'Tis true the sea is softer than 
thy delicate hands, and yet it changes the 
form of the hard stones ; but it feels not the 
pain which your tender fingers would suflfer. 
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It has no heart, and suffereth not the an- 
guish and suspense which thou wouldst 
have to endure. Dost thou see these nettles 
in ray hand ? Many such grow around the 
cave where thou sleepest : these only, and 
such as shoot up out of the graves in the 
churchyard, are of use; and mark this — 
thou must gather them although they sting 
thy hands; thou must brake* the nettles 
with thy feet, and then thou wilt have yam ; 
and of this yarn, with weaving and wind- 
ing, thou must make eleven shirts of mail 
with long sleeves; and if thou throwest 
these over the eleven wild swans, then the 
enchantment is at an end. But remember, 
from the moment thou beginnest thy work 
until its completion, even should years pass 
by meanwhile, thou must not utter a single 
word : the first sound of thy lips will pass 
like a fatal dagger through thy brothers' 
hearts — on thy tongue depends their life. 
Mark well all that I say ! " 

And at the same moment the Fairy touch- 
ed Elise's hand with the nettle : it was like 

* A brake is an instrament fur dressing flax. 
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burning fire; and it awoke her. It was 
bright day ; and close beside her bed lay a 
nettle like that she had seen in her dream. 
Then she fell on her knees, and thanked 
God, and went out of the cavern to begin 
her work. 

With her delicate hands she seized the 
horrid nettles that burned like fire. Her 
hands and arms were blistered; but she 
minded it not, could her dear brothers be 
but freed. She trampled on each nettle 
with her naked feet, and twisted the green 
flax. 

At sunset her brothers returned: they 
were sadly frightened at Elise's dumbness, 
and thought it was a new enchantment 
under which she was laid by their wicked 
step-mother; but when they saw her blis- 
tered hands, they knew what their sister 
was doing for their sakes, and the youngest 
brother wept ; and whenever his tears fell 
Elise felt no pain — the burning smart ceased 
immediately. 

The whole night she was occupied with 
her work ; for she could not rest till she had 
freed her dear brothers. All the following 
13* 
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day she sat in solitude, while the swans 
were flying afar; but never did time seem 
to pass so quickly. One shirt of mail was 
finished ; and now she begun the second. 

Suddenly the horn of a hunter was heard 
among the mountains. She grew frightened 
— the sound came nearer — she heard the 
bark of the dogs. Full of apprehension, 
she flew into the cavern, tied the nettles 
which she had gathered and hackled into a 
bundle, and seated herself upon it. 

At the same moment a large dog sprang 
forward out of the bushes, and immediately 
after another and another: they barked 
loudly, then ran back and came again. It 
was not long before the hunters themselves 
stood in front of the cave, and the hand- 
somest of them all was the King of the 
country. He advanced towards Elise; a 
maiden more beautiful than she had he 
never beheld. 

"Whence comest thou, lovely child?" 
said he. Elise shook her head ; she dared 
not speak, for the deliverance and the life of 
her brothers depended on her silence. She 
hid her hands imdernealh her apron, that 
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the King might not see what she was obliged 
to suffer. 

"Come with me," 'said he; "thou must 
not stay here. If thou art as good as thou 
art beautiful, I will clothe thee in silk and 
velvet, I will put a golden crown upon thy 
head, and thou shalt dwell in my palace 
with me." So saying, he lifted her on his 
horse. She wept and wrung her hands; 
but the King said, "I only seek thy happi- 
ness ! one day thou wilt be thankful to 
me ! " And he galloped away over hill and 
valley, holding her fast before him ; and the 
huntsmen followed at full speed. 

As the sun was going down, she saw be- 
fore her the magnificent capital, with its 
churches and domes ; and the King led her 
to the palace, where jets of water were 
splashing on the high marble walls ; where 
wall and ceiling shone with the richest 
paintings : but all this delighted not her 
eyes ; she mourned and wept, and in si- 
lence suffered the women to array her in 
royal robes ; to braid her hair with pearls, 
and to put soft gloves on her burned hands. 

At last there she stood in all her glory, 
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and was so dazzlingly beautiful that the 
whole court bowed before her ; and the 
King chose her as his betrothed; although 
the archbishop shook his head, and whis- 
pered to the King that the lovely forest 
maiden must certainly be a witch, who had 
intoxicated his heart and dazzled his eye by 
her beauty. 

But the King gave no heed to his words : 
he ordered the music to sound, and the rich- 
est meats were served, and the loveliest 
girls danced before her, and she was led 
through odorous gardens to the most mag- 
nificent halls. But no smile played on her 
lip, nor in her eye : affliction only was hers; 
it was her sole possession. Then the King 
opened a small chamber adjoining her sleep- 
ing room : it was covered with costly green 
carpeting, and resembled exactly the cavern 
in which she had formerly been. On the 
floor lay a bundle of flax, which she had 
spun from the fibres of the nettles ; and 
from the ceiling hung the shirt of mail 
which she had completed. All this had 
been collected and brought hither by one of 
the hunters as a curiosity. 
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"Here canst thou dream that thou art 
in thy former home," said the King. **Here 
is the work which occupied thee there. 
Now amid all thy splendor it will dehght 
thee to hve in fancy that time over again." 

When Ehse saw what was so dear to her 
heart, a smile played about her mouth, and 
the blood came back again to her cheeks. 
She thought of the deliverance of her bro- 
thers, and kissed the King's hand. He 
pressed her to his heart, and ordered that all 
the church-bells should announce the wed- 
ding festival. The beautiful forest maiden 
became Queen of the country. 

Then the archbishop whispered words of 
evil import in the King's ear ; but they did 
not sink deep in his heart. The marriage 
was celebrated ; the archbishop even was 
obliged to set the crown on her head*; and 
in his wicked rage he pressed the narrow 
circlet of gold so hard upon her forehead, 
that it pained her ; but a heavier weight, 
grief for her brothers, lay on her heart ; so 
that she felt not the bodily smart. She 
spoke not; for a single word would have 
caused her brothers' death ; but in her eyes 
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was an expression of deep love for the good 
and handsome King, who did every thing 
to make her happy. With her whole heart 
she grew every day more attached to him : 
oh ! had she but dared to confide to him her 
sorrows, and tell him all she felt! But 
dumb she must remain ; in silence must she 
accomplish her task. And so at night she 
slipped away, went into the small room 
which was decked like the cavern, and 
wove one shirt of mail after the other ; but 
when she began the seventh, behold, the 
flax was all gone ! 

She well knew that such nettles as she 
could use grew in the churchyard ; but then 
she herself must gather them, and how was 
she to get out to do so ? 

'*0h, what's the smarting of my fingers 
compared to the anguish that my heart en- 
dures?" thought she: '* venture I must; 
and God will surely not withdraw His hand 
from me." 

Trembling as though she were going to 
commit a wicked action, she one moonlight 
night crept down into the garden, and went 
through the long avenues, and on the soli- 
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tary road to the churchyard. There she 
saw on one of the broadest gravestones a 
troop of Lamias sitting ; ugly witches, who 
took off their ragged covering as though 
they were going to bathe, and then dug 
with their long thin fingers amid the fresh 
grass, and drew forth the dead bodies, and 
devoured the flesh. EHse was forced to 
pass near them ; and the witches fixed upon 
her their malicious eyes; but she said a 
prayer, gathered the stinging-nettles, and 
carried them home to the palace. 

Only a single person had seen her : it was 
the archbishop. He watched while the 
others slept. Nqw he was sure he was 
right when he said the Queen was not what 
she should be : that she was a witch ; and 
that the King and the people were beguiled 
by her enchantments. 

When the King went to confess, the arch- 
bishop told him what he had seen, and what 
he feared ; and as these wicked words pass- 
ed his lips, the carved figures of saints 
around the confessional shook their heads, 
as though they would say, " It is not true ! 
Elise is innocent ! " But the archbishop ex- 
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plained it otherwise ; he said it was a sign 
of her guilt, and that the figures shook their 
heads at her sins. 

Then two large tears rolled down the 
cheeks of the King ; and it was with a 
heavy heart that he went home. In the 
night he pretended to be asleep ; but no 
sleep came to his eyes; and he observed 
that Elise rose every night ; and each time 
he followed her softly, and saw how she 
disappeared in her little room. 

Each day the countenance of the King 
grew darker. EUse saw it, and knew not 
the cause ; but it made her uneasy : and 
what did her heart not suffer on her broth- 
ers' account ! Her bitter tears rolled down, 
on the royal velvet and purple, and lay 
there like sparkling diamonds ; and all who 
saw the splendor and magnificence with 
which she was surrounded, wished them- 
selves in Elise's place. In the meantime, 
however, her work was nearly completed ; 
one shirt of mail only was wanting, but her 
flax was exhausted : she had not a single 
nettle more. Once more, only once, would 
she be obliged to go to the churchyard and 
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pluck a handful. She thought with terror 
of the lonely walk, and of the horrible 
Lamias ; but her resolve was as firm as her 
trust in God. 

Elise went; but the King and the arch- 
bishop followed her. They saw her vanish 
at the churchyard gate ; and, on approach- 
ing nearer, they saw the Lamias sitting on 
a grave-stone, as Elise had seen them ; and 
the King turned away at the sight ; for he 
thought that she, whose head had that 
evening rested on his bosom, was one of 
them. 

" She shall be judged by the people ! " 
said he. And the people condemned her to 
the flames ! 

From the magnificent royal hall she was 
now led to a dismal damp cell, where the 
wind whistled through the grated window. 
Instead of velvet and silk, they gave her the 
bundle of nettles which she had collected, 
as a pillow for her head ; and the coarse 
hard shirts of mail were to serve her as bed 
and covering : but nothing could have de- 
lighted her more ; and she set to work 
again, and prayed fervently to God. Before 
14 
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her prison-door the populace sang jeering 
songs about her : not a soul comforted her 
with one word of affection. 

All at once, towards evening, she heard 
the rustling of swans' wings close to her 
window. It was her youngest brother, who 
had found his sister ; and she sobbed aloud 
for joy, although she knew that the coming 
night would perhaps be the last of her life. 
But then the work was nearly done, and 
her brothers were at hand. 

The archbishop came to pass the last 
hour with her, for he had promised the King 
to do so ; but she shook her head, and beg- 
ged him, by look and gesture, to leave her. 
This night her task must be accomplished, 
or all would have been in vain ; tears, sor- 
roA^s, and many a sleepless night. The 
archbishop went away with angry words 
upon his lips ; but poor Elise knew she had 
done nothing wrong, and continued her 
work. 

The little mice ran busily backwards and 
forwards, and dragged the nettles to her 
feet, in order to help her a little ; and the 
thrush sat on the grating of her window, 
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and sang the whole night as merrily as he 
could, that Elise might not be disheart- 
ened. 

It began to dawn ; it was- still an hour 
before the sun would be up, when the 
eleven brothers stood before the, palace- 
gates, and asked to be led into the presence 
of the King. They were told it could not 
be, for it was still night ; besides, the King 
was asleep, and no one dared to wake him. 
They entreated, they threatened ; the guard 
came, and at last even the King appeared, 
and asked what was the matter; when just 
at that moment the sun rose, and there were 
no longer any brothers to be seen, but eleven 
white swans flew over the palace. 

The people streamed out of the city- 
gates ; for all wished to see the witch burnt. 
A miserable horse dragged the cart on which 
she sat : they had dressed her in a sort of 
frock of coarse sackcloth ; her beautiful 
long hair hung loose around her head ; her 
cheeks were deathly pale ; her lips moved 
almost imperceptibly while she spun the 
green-flax ; for even on the way to death 
she ceased not from the work she had be- 
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gun. The ten shirts of mail lay at her feet ; 
she was weaving the eleventh. 

" Look at the witch !" shouted the people; 
" how she is muttering ! She has no book 
of psalms in her hand ; no, there she sits 
with her accursed conjuration : take it from 
her ! tear it in a thousand pieces ! " 

And they all rushed towards her, intend- 
ing to destroy the shirts of mail ; when 
suddenly eleven white swans were seen. 
They flew to Elise, formed a circle around 
her, and beat the air with their wings. The 
frightened crowd gave way. 

** 'T is a sign from heaven ! she is surely 
innocent!" whispered some; but they dared 
not say it aloud. 

The executioner seized her hand; when 
quickly she threw the eleven shirts of mail 
over the swans, and eleven handsome prin- 
ces stood before her ; but the youngest had 
one swan's wing instead of an arm, for a 
sleeve was wanting on his shirt of mail. 

"Now I may speak," said she; "I am 
innocent ! " 

And the populace, that had seen what 
had happened, bowed before her as before a 
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saint ; but she sank insensible in the arms 
of her brothers, overcome by suspense, pain, 
and sorrow. 

" Yes, she is innocent ! " said the eldest 
brother ; and he related all that had be- 
fallen her. While he spake, an odor as of 
a million roses spread around ; for each bil- 
let of wood in the pile had taken root, and 
put forth branches and blossoms ; so that 
there was now a sweetly smelling hedge 
full of red roses : and on the top of all was 
a flower of dazzling whiteness, and shining 
like a star. The King plucked this flower, 
and laid it on Elise's bosom ; and she awoke 
with joy and peace in her heart. 

Then all the church-bells began ringing 
of their own accord, and the birds came in 
swarms; and the procession back to the 
palace was such as no king had ever seen 
before. 



14* 
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THE BUCKWHEAT. 



If, after a thunder- storm, you go into a 
field where Buckwheat is growing, you will 
sometimes see that it looks quite black and 
singed; just as if a stream of flame had 
passed over it ; and then the farmer says, 
" The lightning has done this." But how 
is it that the lightning does it ? I will tell 
you what the Sparrow told me, and the 
sparrow heard it from an old Willow-tree 
that stood in a field of Buckwheat, and is 
still standing there. It is a large and quite 
a venerable Willow, but old and wrinkled, 
and is cleft from top to bottom; and out of 
the clefts grow blackberry-bushes and grass. 
The tree bends forwards, and the branches 
almost reach the ground — it looks like long 
green hair hanging down. In all the fields 
around grain was growing: Rye, Buck- 
wheat, and Oats. Yes, beautiful Oats, that 
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look, when ripe, like a whole sea of little 
golden canaries sitting on a bough. The 
grain stood there in such blessed fulness; 
and the heavier it was the lower it bowed 
in pious humility. 

A field of Buckwheat was there too, and 
it lay just before the old Willow-tree. But 
the Buckwheat bowed not down as did the 
other grain ; stiflf and proud, there it stood. 

"I am quite as rich as the ears of Corn," 
it said, ''and, besides, I am much more 
beautiful : my flowers are as lovely as the 
blossom of the Apple-tree: it is quite a 
pleasure to look at me ! Did you ever see 
any thing more splendid than we are, old 
Willow-tree?" 

And the Willow nodded as though he 
would say, ** Yes, certainly I have." But 
the Buckwheat was puffed up with pride, 
and said, '' The stupid tree ! he is so old 
that grass is growing over his body ! " 

Now, a dreadful thunder-storm drew 
near: all the flowers of the field folded 
their leaves, or bowed their heads, while 
the tempest passed : but the Buckwheat, in 
his pride, stood quite erect. 
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"Bow thy head, as we do," said the 
Flowers. 

"I shall do no such thing!" said the 
Buckwheat. 

" Bow thy head, as we do," said the 
Com ; '' the Spirit of the storm is about to 
rush by. He hath wings which reach from 
the clouds unto the earth; he will dash 
thee down before thou hast time to implore 
him to be merciful ! " 

"No, I will not bend," said the Buck- 
wheat. 

" Close thy flowers, and bend down thy 
leaves," said the old Willow-tree; "look 
not into the glare of the lightning when the 
cloud bursts : men even dare not do that ; 
for in the lightning one seeth into God's 
own heaven, and that sight is enough to 
dazzle even man : how would it fare with 
us, mere plants of the earth, if we dared to 
do it ? we are so much less ! " 

" So much less ! " said the Buckwheat ; 
" now just for that I will gaze into God's 
own heaven ! " and he did do so in his 
pride and presumption. It was as if the 
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-whole world was in fire and flame, so 
terribly did it lighten. 

Later, when the storm was over, there 
stood the Flowers and the Com in the calm 
pure air refreshed by the rain; but the 
Buckwheat was burned by the lightning as 
black as a coal : it lay a dead useless plant 
upon the field. 

And the old Willow moved its branches 
in the wind, and large drops fell from the 
green leaves, as though the tree wept. And 
the Sparrows asked : "What are you weep- 
ing for ? It is so beautiful here ! Look 
how the sun is shining ; look how the clouds 
are sailing on ! Do you not smell the 
fragrance of the flowers and of the bushes'? 
What are you weeping for, then, you old 
Willow?'' 

And the Willow told them of the pride 
and presumption of the Buckwheat, and of 
the punishment that is sure to follow. I, 
who relate the story, heard it from the 
Sparrows: they told it me one evening 
when I begged for a fairy-tale. 
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Some many years ago there lived an Em- 
peror who cared so very much about having 
new clothes, that he spent all his money 
merely for the sake of being very smartly 
dressed. He did not care much about his 
troops ; he did not care either about going 
to the play, or driving out, unless it were 
that he might shew his new clothes. He 
had a new suit for every hour in the day ; 
and as one usually says of a King or Em- 
peror, he held a privy council, so of him it 
was said, his majesty sat in council with 
his tailors. 

In the large town where he resided people 
led a merry life. Day after day fresh visit- 
ors arrived at court ; one day, too, a couple 
of swindlers, who called themselves first- 
rate weavers, made their appearance. They 
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pretended that they were able to weave the 
richest stuffs, in which not only the colors 
and patterns were extremely beautiful, but 
that the clothes made of such stuffs pos- 
sessed the wonderful property of remaining 
invisible to him who was unfit for the office 
he held, or who was extremely silly. 

*' What capital clothes they must be ! " 
thought the Emperor. " If I had but such 
a suit, I could directly find out what people 
in my empire were not equal to their office ; 
^nd, besides, I should be able to distinguish 
the clever from the stupid. By Jove, I must 
have some of this stuff made directly for 
me!" And so he ordered large sums of 
money to be given to the two swindlers, 
that they might set to work immediately. 

The men erected two looms, and did as if 
they worked very diligently ; but in reality 
they had got nothing on the loom. They 
boldly demanded the finest silk and gold 
thread, put it all in their own pockets, and 
worked away at the empty loom till quite 
late at night. 

"I should like to know how the two 
weavers are getting on with my stuff,'' said 
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the Emperor one day to himself; but he 
was rather embarrassed when he remem- 
bered that a silly fellow, or one unfitted for 
his office, would not be able to see the stuff. 
'Tis true, he thought, as far as regarded 
himself, there was no risk whatever ; but 
yet he preferred sending some one else, to 
bring him intelligence of the two weavers, 
and how they were getting on, before he 
went himself. Everybody in the whole 
town had heard of the wonderful property 
that this stuff was said to possess, and all 
were curious to know how clever or foolish 
their neighbors might be found to be. 

" I will send my worthy old minister," 
said the Emperor at last, after much con- 
sideration; " he will be able to say how the 
stuff looks better than any body ; for he is 
a man of understanding, and no one can 
be found more fitted for his office than 
he." 

So the worthy old minister went to the 
room where the two swindlers were work- 
ing away with all their might and main. 
" Lord help me ! " thought the old man, 
opening his eyes as wide as possible ; "why, 
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I can 't see the least thing whatever on the 
loom ! " But he took care not to give voice 
to his thoughts. 

The swindlers begged him most politely 
to have the goodness to approach nearer to 
the looms ; and then, pointing to the empty 
frame, asked him if the colors were not of 
great beauty. And the poor old minister 
looked, and looked, and could see nothing 
whatever ; for, indeed, there was nothing at 
all there. " Bless me ! " thought he to him- 
self, "am I, then, really a simpleton ? Well, 
I never thought so, and nobody dare know 
it I not fit for my office ! No, nothing on 
earth shall make me say that I have not 
seen the stuff! " 

" Well, sir," said one of the swindlers, 
still working busily, " you don't say if the 
«tuff pleases you or not." 

"Oh, beautiful, beautiful ! the work is 
admirable ! " said the old minister, looking 
at the beam through his spectacles. "This 
pattern, and these colors ! — well, well ; I 
shall not fail to tell the Emperor that both 
are most beautiful ! " 

" Well, we shall be delighted if you do 
15 
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so," said the swindlers, and named the dif- 
ferent colors and patterns which were in 
the stuff The old minister listened atten- 
tively to what they said, in order that he 
might be able to repeat all to the Emperor. 

The swindlers then asked for more 
money, and silk and gold thread, which 
they said they wanted to finish the piece 
they had begun. But they put, as before, 
all that was given them into their own 
pocket, and still continued to work with ap- 
parent diligenoe at the empty loom. 

Some time after, the Emperor sent an- 
other officer to see how the work was get- 
ting on, and if the piece of brocade would 
soon be finished ; but he fared like the other: 
he stared at the loom from every side ; but 
as there was nothing there, of course he 
could only see the empty frame. 

" Does the stuff not please you as much 
as it did the minister?" asked the men, 
making the same gestures as before, and 
talking of splendid colors and of patterns 
which did not exist. 

" Stupid I certainly am not,? thought the 
^ then it must be that I 
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am not fitted for my lucrative office, — that 
were a good joke ! however, no one dare 
even suspect such a thing." And so he be- 
gan praising the stuff that he could not see, 
and told the two swindlers how pleased he 
was to behold such beautiful colors, and 
such charming patterns. " Indeed, your 
majesty," said he to the Emperor on his 
return, " the stuff which the weavers are 
making is extraordinarily fine." 

The magnificent brocade that the Empe- 
ror was having woven at his own expense 
was the talk of the whole town. 

The Emperor wished to see the costly 
stuff while it was on the loom ; so, accom- 
panied by a chosen train of courtiers, among 
whom were the two trusty men who had so 
admired the work, off he went to the two 
cunning cheats. As soon as they heard of 
the Emperor's approach they began working 
with all diligence, although as yet there 
was not a single thread on the loom. 

"Is it not magnificent ! " said the two 
officers of the crown. " Will your Majesty 
only look ? What a charming pattern ! 
what beautiful colors ! " said they, pointing 
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to the empty frames, for they thought the 
others really could see the stuflf. 

" What 's the meaning of this ! " said the 
Emperor to himself. " I see nothing ! This 
is a terrible matter ! Am I a simpleton ; or 
am I not fit to be emperor 7 Why that were 
the worst that could happen to me." — "Oh, 
charming ; the stuflf is really charming," 
said he then. " I approve it highly ! " And 
he smiled graciously, and examined the 
empty looms minutely ; for he would not 
for all in the world say that he could not 
see what his two oflicers had so much 
praised. The whole suite strained their 
eyes to discover something on the looms, 
but they could see as little as the others. 
At the same time, in order to please their 
master the Emperor, they all cried, " Oh, 
how beautiful ! " and counselled his Majesty 
to have new robes made out of this mag- 
nificent stuflf for the grand procession which 
was about to take place. " Excellent ! 
charming ! " was echoed from mouth to 
mouth, and all were extremely pleased. 
The Emperor was as satisfied as his cour- 
tiers, and ccmferred on each of the cheats 
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an Order, which they were to wear in their 
button-hole, and gave them the title of 
" Knights of the Most Honorable Order of 
the Loom." 

The night preceding the day on which 
the procession was to take place the two 
men stayed up all night, and bad sixteen 
candles burning ; so that every body might 
see how they worked to get the Emperor's 
new dress ready in proper time. They pre- 
tended to unroll the stuff from the loom ; 
they cut in the air with their scissors, and 
sewed with needles that had no thread. 
"Now then," said they, "the Emperor's 
new suit is ready at last" 

The Emperor then made his appearance 
in the chamber of his two Knights of the 
Most Honorable Order of the Loom, accom- 
panied by bis chamberlains of the highest 
rank; and the two cheats held op their 
arms as though they had something in their 
hands, and said, " Here are your Majesty's 
knee-breeches ; here is the coat, and here 
the mantle. The whole suit is as light 
as a cobweb ; and when one is dressed 
one would almost fancy one had nothing 
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on: but that is just the beauty of this 
stuff! " 

" Of course ! " said all the courtiers, al- 
though not a single one of them could see 
anything of the clothes. 

"Will your Imperial Majesty most gra- 
ciously be pleased to undress ? we will then 
try on the new things before the glass." 

The Emperor allowed himself to be un- 
dressed, and then the two cheats did exactly 
as if each one helped him on with an article 
of dress, while his Majesty turned himself 
round on all sides before the mirror. 

" How well the dress becomes your Maj- 
esty ! and how well all fits ! What a pat- 
tern ! What colors ! This is indeed a dress 
worthy of a king! " 

" The canopy which is to be borne above 
your Majesty in the procession is in readi- 
ness without," announced the chief master 
of the ceremonies. 

" I am quite ready," replied the Emperor. 
" Do my new things sit well ? " asked he, 
turning round once more before the looking- 
glass, in order that it might appear that he 
examined the dress very minutely. 
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The pages who were to carry the Empe- 
ror's train felt about on the ground as if to 
lift up the end of the mantle, and did ex- 
actly as if they were carrying something ; 
for they also did not wish to betray sim- 
pUcity or unfitness for their post. 

And so the Emperor walked on, under 
the high canopy, through the streets of the 
metropolis, and all the people in the streets 
and at the windows cried out, " Oh, how 
beautiful the Emperor's new dress is ! 
What a splendid train, and the mantle how 
well it sits ! " 

In short, there was nobody but wished to 
cheat himself into the belief that he saw the 
highly valued clothes, for otherwise he 
would have had to acknowledge himself 
either a simpleton or an awkward fellow. 
As yet none of the Emperor's new dresses 
had met with such approval as the suit 
made by the two weavers. 

" But the Emperor has nothing on ! " 
said a little child. "Ah, hear the voice of 
innocence ! " said the father, and one per- 
son whispered to the other what the child 
had said. 
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" But he really has nothing on ! '^ ex- 
claimed at last all the peoples This vexed 
the Emperor, for he felt that they were 
right, but he thought, — " However, I must 
bear the thing to the end ! '' And the pages 
placed themselves further from him, as if 
they were carrying a train which did not 
even exist 



THE END. 
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